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AUCTIONS 
ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 

Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 

Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery. 

Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 

Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 

7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 

1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 

promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 

Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 

ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 

every Tuesday. 
. R. HARMER 
PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
Established over 50 years 
39-42, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
will hold the following STAMP AUCTIONS:— 

NOVEMBER 26, 27.—Very Fine Collections of 
ANTIGUA AND MONTSERRAT, offered by 
order of F. E. Pattisson, Esq., of Tunbridge 
Wells; also associated British Empire proper- 
ties of other Owners, including a Specialised 
Collection of Jamaica. 

DECEMBER 3, 4.—A very fine Air Mail Sale, 
including the ‘“MacHarg’ Collections of 
Abyssinia, Colombia and Great Britain. 

DECEMBER 10, 11.—A British Empire Sale, con- 
taining very fine Specialised Collections of 
Ascension and St. Helena, offered by order of 
Lieut. F. D. Pattisson, R.E. 

Catalogues of Weekly Sales in Bond Street available 

as published. price 3d. each, post paid. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street. London. W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622 

PERSONAL 

N ORIGINAL SPEECH for each occasion. 

Public speaking privately taught.—Ring 
WELbeck 497. KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 67, 
Hallam Street, W.1. 








HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. Lady desires post as 
Holiday Governess or Companion.—Box 507. 


OMFORTS. NOT CROWDS. DISTINGUISH 

BEXHILL as a place for a holiday or for 
residence. The town of the famous De La Warr 
Pavilion Booklet from: INFORMATION 
BUREAU, De La Warr Pavilion, Bexhill-on-Sea, 
Sussex. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


PORTRAIT 
from photograph.— 


OF YOUR DOG in oil (3 gns.) 
Particulars: Box 509 


A 


TURKISH CARPET measuring only 9 inches 

by 3'. inches will cover your new CHUBB 
Wall Safe when fitted in the floor.—Details from 
CHUBB. 68 St. James's Street, S.W.1 

LWAYS WELL DRESSED — WITHOUT 


COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 


Savile Row garments. Repairs. Cleaning, and/or 
Tailor-Pressing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. Send NOW for early completion.— 
SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L 
61, B dtora Hill. London. S.W.12. STReatt am 160). 
NGORA WOOL (100 PER CENT.) HANDSPUN. 
2 ozs. 1 coupon, in attractive shades, 15- 
per oz. skein. 4 ozs. makes ladies’ short-sleeved 
jersey. Fluffy jerseys and jackets from 5 gns. 
Garments made to order.—DIXON, 18, Motcomb 
Street, Belgrave Square, S.W.1. 
NTIQUES and FURNISHING—a choice collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited. — WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141 
APE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 
survivel after death; Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inguirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 
RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the 


first and 





still the only firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 


or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way speci- 
mens, but the Company is a ready buyer of any 
old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
VANT GALLERIES LTD. will pay best prices 
. for fine quality, second-hand furniture. 
Write to, or call at, 169/173. Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1, or "phone EUSTON 4667. 
AGS !— HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
{RD BOOKS Wanted. Gould's Birds of Great 
Britain, Europe, Asia, New Guinea, Humming 





Birds, and any others. Edwards’ Birds and 
Gleanings of Natural History. Lilford’s Birds. 
Audubon's Birds of America. Elliot's Birds of 


Paradise. Shelly's Sun Birds. Morris's Game 


Birds. Thorburn’s Birds, 4 volumes, and Game 
Birds. Peter Scott's Wild Chorus and Morning 
Flight. Dewar's Game Birds. Pollard’s Game 
Birds. Phillips's Ducks. Libraries purchased. 


HOLLAND BROS.., 8 Bristol Street, Birmingham 5 


LOUSES—Men’'s worn shirts will make into 

MOST ATTRACTIVE Blouses or own material 
can be made up by experts, from 30 - NO 
COUPONS.—Write for details, C.B., C.14, 45a, 
Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 

LOUSES WITHOUT COUPONS. We make 


old Shirts or your own Material into smart 


Blouses at 2 gns. each. “Trubenised’’ Brand 
Collars and Cuffs if desired.—Please write for 
details to: Dept. 9B, RESARTUS. LTD., 1839, 


Queensway, London, W.2. 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments in- 
visibly mended in two weeks. Send or call, 
mark damages clearly.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 109, Fleet Street. E.C.4 (five 
doors from Ludgate Circus). 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


___2/- per line (minimum 3 lines) Bor fee 1'6 


MISCELLANEOUS 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 





OOKPLATES designed and printed to your 
special requirements. Stamp for full particu- 
lars.—CLARKE, Lane Head, Windermere. 





(OKE FINES (Breeze) for steam and central 

heating. 23/- ton at works; five ton trucks 
any station.—Box 84, HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


OLTMAN OF LLAY, for Flies and Casts.—THE 
DEE, Cross Lane, Newton, West Kirby. | W irral. 


ORSETS. Send your corsets | to us. Our 
EXPERTS will repair any make. Estimate 
of cost given and the corsets returned to you ina 
reasonable time after acceptance. Corsets must 
be cleaned before sending to: Dept. C., CORSET 
RENOVATING CO., LTD., 134, Baker Street, 
London. W.1. _ 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4/- post ftree.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING. LTD., Winchester. 
ECORATIVE and useful Christmas Presents 
are to be found at Heal’s. If you cannot 
call, send a 2'.d. stamp for our catalogue.— 
HEAL’S, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
IPLOMAD ARTIST can paint water-colour 
portraits from life or photos. Prices on 
application.—Box 458. 
ARM CULTIVATION RECORD (new.) Begin 
keeping now this book, strongly bound, cover- 
ing series of years. Makes easy recording details 
individual fields, crops, treatment, yields. Takes 
only short time enter yearly but accumulating 
information becomes more and more invaluable, 
while importance when properties changing 
hands or management very obvious. Full explan- 
atory notes and specimen pages. Price 14s. 4d., 
post free 14s. 1ld.—ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., 
Agricultural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 
OOTWEAR REPAIRS. Good shoes last much 
longer when correctly repaired. Have your 
shoes seen to now.—Post to DOWIE & MAR- 
SHALL, LTD. (Bootmakers Easy), 32, Wigmore 
Street, London, W.1, and ask for estimate. 120 
years’ reputation for r craftsmanship. 
OUNTAIN PEN REPAIRS done quickly. 
Fountain Pens. A large number of pens for 
sale, 226 each, all guaranteed.—F. W. CLEVE- 
LAND, 14, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. 
RENCH DRESSMAKER Perfect cut and 
fitting; remodelling —-MRS LEECH, 18, 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. 5582. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 
into cash Now while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S8.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. 
ae charges. Post to REMAKE HAND- 
BAG CO., 57, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 


AND- DECORATED TEA TRAY, plated fittings 
ideal Christmas present. 47/6 post paid. 
B. HOWDON, 25 Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
ERMITAGE RESTAURANT, 20, Dover Street. 
W.1. Reg. 5176. Lunch, dinner, supper, 5/-. 
Service charge 6d. French and Russian cuisine. 
Speciality, afternoon teas. Fully licensed. 
MITATION JEWELLERY. Pearls. Paste, 
Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
cash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
87, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 
ACK BARCLAY, world’s largest retailer of 
Rolls Royce and Bentley, invites your en- 
quiries. Stock Lists sent on application (1d. 
stamp).—12 and 13, St. George Street. Hanover 
Sq.. London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. JACK BARCLAY 
LTD. 

















UST Rum means anything. “OLD CHARLIE” 
the finest Jamaica means everything. 
INIATURES—Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 79a, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon), Est. 1760. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia: 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 
ARROT FOOD. Improved quality; now 6 pints 
20-, post free.-—ROTUNDA FOODS, South 
Street, Dorking, Surrey. 
HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 
LTD. (Established 1918). A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1. Gro. 3273. Has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
vieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 
HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO. 
LTD. can undertake the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquiries to CARPET DEPT., 24 Craven 
St., Strand, W.C.2, or "Phone: GER. 5859 or 8514. 
ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy Second- 
hand Furniture, and Silver, in good con- 
dition.—Oxford Street, W.1. 
ELL-KNOWN ARTIST, Exhibitor R.A., 
specialises in Presentation and Family 
Portraits from photographs. Life sized head and 
shoulders. 100 gns.—Box 518. 
EST OF ENGLAND. Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment. — Phone: ee 54901. 

















Street, Berkeley Square, W. A, offe rs expert 
advice on the Buying, Selling and Valuation of 
FINE JEWELS. (One of the World’s Greatest 
Authorities.) Mayfair 2511-2512. 





GARDENING 

OIN THE CHASE CLOCHE GUILD to he ee you 

double the quantity and quality of your 
vegetable crops. Membership (1/- a year) brings 
you Monthly Letters of practical instruction, 
the pooled hints and tips of thousands of members, 
free use of our expert Advisory Bureau, admission 


to Demonstrations, Talks, etc. Send 1- to: 
SECRETARY, CHASE CLOCHE GUILD, 9 The 
Grange, Chertsey, Surrey. 








LDBOROUGH COUNTRY CLUB, an Eliza- 
bethan Country House in 10 acres of delight- 
ful grounds, within easy reach of Harrogate, 
York and Ripon. Tennis, Badminton, Miniature 
Golf, Fishing, etc. Good food and well-stocked 
bar. 25/- day.—Write: THE SECRETARY, Ald- 
borough Hall, Boroughbridge. 
CUFTONVILLE HOTEL, 
MARGATE. 
NOW OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Fully Licensed. Facing the sea. Double or Single 
Rooms. Private Suites with bathrooms. 
Restaurant, Bars, Lounges. Ballroom. Dancing 
to Sydney Kyte’s Band. 
Write or r phone: MARGATE 444. 
ASTBOURNE 
For Good Food and Warmth live this Winter 








CLIFTONVILLE, 


at 
SEAVIEW HOTEL 
Residential Terms from 1 Guineaa day. Licensed. 
Lift. Telephone: Eastbourne 470. 
ONDON. 


MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
These are just the Hotels to appeal to the readers 
of Country Life. Running water, telephone and 
gasfires in all the comfortable bedrooms. Lifts, 
night porters and understanding management. 
Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce from 
own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as pos- 
sible, 
LONDON , WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel. Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 16/6 per night, with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception Whitehall 3176. 
grams: Erminites, London. 
Loxwoop HALL is known as the place near 
xuildford where Society spends holidays even 
in off-season times. Excellent Continental and 
English cuisine, indoor and outdoor games in- 
cluding riding on the lovely Sussex Downs.— 
Phone: Loxwood 238. LOXWOOD HALL LTD., 
Loxwood. 
ARLOW. 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 

Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
await you at this well-known Hotel in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the Thames valley, only 
30 miles from London. Telephone No.: Marlow 15 

PEN for the winter and spring. Lee Bay 

Hotel. Sunny and sheltered position. Rooms 
available from October onwards at reduced 
terms.—JOHN HAMILTON, Lee Bay Hotel, Lee, 
near Infracombe, Devon. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Tele- 











~ the best winter 


resort. ALEXANDRA HOTEL, facing sea. 
Garage. Central heating, 100 rooms, h. and c., 


lift. Fully licensed. 

ELLA PARK HOTEL, CALDERBRIDGE. 

WEST CUMBERLAND. Tudor manor of great 
charm and character in lovely setting. Mild 
climate, near lakes, fells and sea. Reliable hacks 
from own stables. Golfing nearby. Home com- 
forts, good food and supple beds. 

USSEX. BEECH HILL HOTEL. Famous for 

its cuisine, its glorious position (sea views). 
Hard court, swimming pool, wonderful gardens. 
Terms £6/6/-. No extras. Tel. 203 Rushlake Green. 

HE CAP MARTIN OF ENGLAND. 

With lovely wooded cliffs and private sea 
promenade strikingly reminiscent of a world- 
known scene, the Branksome Tower Hotel has 
always catered for an exclusive clientele of a 
character which has never changed. Internation- 
ally famous and unique amongst England's 
leading Hotels, it possesses every facility for sport 
and pleasure, rest or relaxation which the most 
exacting could demand or the most optimistic 
could possibly expect. Tel.: Bournemouth 4000. 
BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 
BOURNEMOUTH 
Patronised by Royalty. 

HE WINTER SEASON at THE ROYAL 

VICTORIA HOTEL, ST. LEONARDS-ON- 
SEA, SUSSEX. Dancing nightly to Joe Kaye and 
his Orchestra from the Ritz and Savoy Hotels. 
London; every amenity and comfort to make 
your stay enjoyable. Reservations should be 
booked well in advance. 

OUR AUTUMN AND WINTER RESIDENTIAL 

problem will be solved if you elect to stay at 

ThE GRENVILLE hOTEL, BUDE 
CORNWALL 
where the kindly Gulf Stream protects our visi- 
tors against the rigours of the British climate. 
The Grenville is a first-class four-star hotel with 
private suites, good fare and warmth, and is a few 
paces from golf, shops and cinema. 1 guineaa day. 
Telephone: Bude 15. 


saps, COUNTRY LIFE’ COPIES 
For Sale 
LEAN, UNUSED COPIES OF “COUNTRY 
LIFE,” complete 1943 and 1944.—First reason- 
able offer to E. WATENS, 20, North Park Grove, 
Roundhay, Leeds 8, accepted. 
OMPLETE SET “COUNTRY LIFE” AND 
“VOGUE,” 1944. Perfect condition.—Offers 
to D. B. GALE, _“‘Rathlyn,” Salcombe, S. Devon. 
OUNTRY LIFE,” Jan. 1, 1944, and May 12, 
1944, to Oct. 12, 1945. 55 copies. Offers wanted. 
—Box 481. 
Wanted 
OUNTRY LIFE.” Issues of May 27, 1899, and 
March 8, 1924, wanted.—_M1SS TOYNBEE, 
22, Park Town, Oxford. cs 
WOULD SUBSCRIBER TO “COUNTRY LIFE” 
care to exchange weekly for the ‘‘London 
Illustrated News.’’—Box 490. 





























Po a FOR SALE _- . 
EAUTIFUL HAND-WOVEN ISLAND TWE! 


Harris. Lovely plain coloured jerseys, 
cardigans, cot blankets, scarves, etc. En 


stamps for patterns.—MRS. STOBART, W 


House, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
ILLIARDS TABLES, full size. Several r 
ditioned models now available; partic 

on request.—W. JELKS & SONS, LTD. 

1835), 263-275, Holloway Roed, London, N.7. 

North 2747 (10 lines). 

INOCULARS, choice of Leitz 10 x 50 c.w. i 
or Zeiss, 7 x 50 e.p. focus; both with cas 

in new condition. Offers over £40.—Box 488. 
ROWN FIELD BOOTS, size 8, alinost 
£6/10/-. Riding Breeches, fawn, 32 waist, ! 

5ft. 10in. £3. One pair Fox’s Long Pu 

almost new. 10/-. No coupons required.—B 
ROWN RIDING BOOTS (6); in good cond 
£5. Leather Golf Bag, nearly new, wit! 

clubs. £3.—Box 487. 

HILD’S BARROW, strong, 24/-. Kitba 
Gaiters, calf, 13% ins., £1. Paul Har 
painting ‘* Wolsey.”-—SQUIRE, 92 London 

Reading. 

AND CROCHET FANCY ANGORA GL‘ 
15/6; plain Angora wool, 126; pure wo: 

One coupon per pair (give choice of col 

Cash end couvons with order; money refun 

NELSON’S, Church Street, Watlington, Ox 
AND-MADE RABBITS’ NETS, 1 yard s 
2 rings, 186 dozen. Best quality 1 rin 

draw cord, 1 yard square, 24'- dozen; 2- 

Oil-dr2ssed Hand-made Landing Net, to fit 

106, postage extra.—WEBB, 100 St. George 

Reading. 

AVE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT copied 
John Peel Countryside tweed from 

and 26 coupons. Fit guaranteed or n 

refunded. Send 3d. for patterns.—REDMAY 

8, Wigton, Cumberland. 








ATHERINE PARR—period panel portrs t 
P 


the original carved gilt frame. £40. 
graph available.—Box 353. 
ADY’S SKATING BOOTS, size 7.  %5. 
bottles French perfume “‘Chypre”’ and © 
by Roger & Gallet. About 2 ozs. 
Box 486. 
AGNIFICENT MODERN WALNUT 
ROOM SUITE by Gillow, comprising 
wardrobe, dressing table, 
mirror; chest with seven drawers; bedside 


board, finely-shaped with plate glass tops; | 
Also a pai 


Cheval mirror and pair of chairs. 
beds en suite with luxurious bedding, eiderd 
bolsters, pillows and valances; complete in 
satin; all as new. Best offer over £750 accept 


G. F. CARLTON, Little Heath House, Limpstix 


Surrey. Mae 
AHOGANY DINING TABLE, lfft.; heay 
carved legs; width 5ft. 4% ins.; 


5ft. £80. Beautiful 


quite plain. £60. Genuine 
Tanners Pool, Alkerton, Banbury. 


£2/10/- ea 


mahogany Sideboard, 
long; 4ft. high at back; 3 ft. 2in. height at fi 
offers.—S. BERTRAM. 
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OTOR MOWER. 20in. Ransome’s latest for 
sale.—Write only: 8 Montague Road, W.13 


EW. CENT’S WRIST-WATCH, water and 
proof; luminous; 15 jewel; sweep 
seconds hand; stainless steel; 
New solid chrome automatic (press action) 


Table Lighter; superior, perfect; £810-. L 
solid Morocco Writing Attache Case; fully fi 
locks, keys; new; superior; perfect; £10. Supx 


guaranteed: 
small 


shock 
entre 
£16. 


ady's 
tted, 
rior 


de luxe model Fountain Pen, £4.—BROOK, 4 


Kensington Park Gardens, London, W.11. 


UTRIA FUR RUG mounted on felt, ab 


5ft. square. Offers to: Box 489. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy original et 

by Chas. H. Clark at £1/1/- each. These 
ideal Christmas gifts. 
approval by the artist.—15, Moorland A\ 
Crosby, Liverpool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 





STAMPS. British Colonials (including Gue: 


Bisects) sent on approval against refer 
—C. L. LESLIE, 1 College Street, Guernsey, 

ALUABLE OPOSSUM RUG mounted c! 

felt, 64in. x 54 in.; 18 tails; g20d con 
Accept best offer.—LADY E. LEGARD, B 
Cottage, Malton, Yorks. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 


HAUFFEUR-GARDENER REQUIRED, 
experience of Rolls cars, for country h 
Cotswolds. Preferably with wife willing t 
in house. Accommodation small but mod: 
thatched cottage. Highest personal ref 
required.—Box 494. 
COMFORTABLE HOME and salary off 
capable Companion-Help to disable: 
(not in need of nursing) living in Surrey. I 
easily accessible.—Box 493. 
NANNE required to look alter child aged 
Permanent position, good home and 
consideration. Salary, etc., to suit s 
applicant.—Apply, P. JACKSON, Gables, P: 
on-Stour, near Stratford-on-Avon. 
ORKING HOUSEKEEPER required, 
modern house near London. Far 
three; disabled wife; husband and daught 
all day. Help provided and good wages of! 
Box 492. 


SITUATIONS NS WANTED _ 
ISCHARGED WARRANT OFFICER 
Steward, Catering, gentleman's serv 
similar. First-class experience covering 1: 
officers’ mess, includes organising for cerer 
dinners, cocktail parties, etc. Wife (ex W.A 
als» available. Excellent testimonials. 
wazes and accommodation available.—Box 
hE ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB can 
oughly recommend their Head Garde 
is leaving on account of the closing down 
gardens occupied during the war period. 
class knowledge all branches, including pe 
vines, etc. Will be released to fill similar pc 
when suited. Apply in first instance, ES 
MANAGER, Royal Automobile Country 
Woodcote Park, Epsom. 
.R.N.S. OFFICER, shortly to be demob 
desires appointment as private or 
Secretary. Typing, book-keeping; consid« 
organising experience.—Box 484 
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OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 


ADVERTISING PAGE 890. 
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Bassano 


THE HON. MRS. DORIAN WILLIAMS 


Mrs. Williams, who was married in 1938, is the only daughter of the late Capt. the Hon. Harold Lubbock 
and of Lady Wardington, and sister of Lord Avebury 
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Canada, 84s. 6d. 





HOUSING TARGETS 


OTH the Archbishop of York and Lord 
Woolton did well in putting to the 
Government a series of questions regard- 
ing the obscurities of their house- 

building programme. Replies to some of them 
were at least vaguely reassuring. Release of 
labour is to be selective, the unions are friendly 
and accommodating, the question of subsidies 
is shortly to be settled in conference with local 
authorities. As for targets, Lord Listowel 
refused to make any “‘global’’ estimates or 
promises, citing Lord Woolton as a man who 
never broke a promise in his administrative 
career because he never made one. Local 
authorities were to aim at individual targets in 
strict relation to their own needs—a plan which 
rendered aggregate estimates meaningless until 
they were realised. 

If this shyness with regard to the figures 
of a national programme seems a little over- 
modest, it must be agreed that there is much 
to be said for the local approach. The element 
of competition still has its value, and the civic 
pride which produces and acclaims a record 
savings total may be harnessed to the building 
chariot without fear that it will fail to stimulate 
the pace. It would be more satisfactory still 
if we could be assured that this local approach 
was being extended to the actual work of 
construction, but here the Government appears 
to be of two minds. The test case is the recondi- 
tioning of rural cottages. When Lord Bledisloe 
raised the subject recently he was told by Lord 
Listowel that ‘‘The Government’s policy is to 
build new cottages; not to patch up insanitary 
hovels,’”’? and though that might sound very 
well in Hyde Park it hardly accords with the 
realities of the situation, either as regards avail- 
able labour or the demands of agriculture for 
house room, The Minister of Health recently 
told the Building Industries Congress that the 
Government wanted ‘‘an even development of 
building, with work going on in every hamlet, 
village, town and city so that men can attract 
themselves to the work nearest their homes.”’ 
Nothing would be sounder, of course, so far as 
villages and hamlets are concerned, but it does 
not square with the determination announced 
both by Mr. Greenwood and himself to hold up 
rural reconditioning until it can be fitted into a 
national pooling system. So far as the rural 
builder is concerned, the fact is that he can get 

generally speaking—almost the whole of the 
necessary materials locally except for timber 
used for carpenter’s work. As for labour, he is 
slowly getting back his men, and generally they 
will be far more usefully employed at their 
customary job than if enlisted in gangs to run 
up council houses to a stereotyped pattern. 
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The Minister of Health ‘is now awaiting the 
advice of the Hobhouse Committee to whom he 
has referred the whole matter.’’ If he takes the 
trouble to read that Committee’s Report 
published last year he will find their advice 
writ very large and clear. It is to review the 
financial provisions of the Reconditioning Acts 
so as to make them more workable and more 
attractive to owners, and this was the main 
object of the Amendment Bill with which the 
Government now refuses to proceed. The busi- 
ness of asking for another report—which may 
in some way be found more palatable, pre- 
sumably—is a sheer waste of busy people’s 
time. A worse example, even, is that of the 
Ridley Committee whose national proposals for 
Rent Tribunals have now been whittled down 
to a little Bill about which the Minister ‘‘is 
hopeful that decisions by one or two of 
the tribunals set up will have the necessary 
effect’’ ! 


SECURITY ON TERMS 


ARMERS have long asked for secure markets 
and stable prices. The Minister of Agri- 
culture has now given them a promise covering 
“that part of the nation’s food which is required 
from home sources’? which is to be produced 
at the lowest price consistent with adequate 
remuneration and decent labour conditions for 
farmers and farm-workers. This falls far short 
of the scope for which the N.F.U. has pressed. 
Coupled to assured markets for home production 
within these limits, there is to be continuing 
control over the farmer and the landowner to 
make certain that no one evades the responsi- 
bilities attaching to the occupation and owner- 
ship of land. The new County Committees 


AAAAAAAAAMMM2I2w21 aw, 
BUNGALOID GROWTH 


N Beauty's face, we ask, why must we suffer 
Who will to splash his impudent pot of paint ? 
But not, Who knows which mean roof may not 
cover 
Some vare uplifted spirit, his love’s true lover, 
The hero, or the genius, or the saint ? 
ARUNDELL ESDAILE. 
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will be selected by the Minister from lists of 
names submitted by the N.F.U., the C.L.A. 
and the workers’ unions, thus charging the 
farming community with the policeman’s duties. 
The proposal to establish a Land Commission 
to take over land in cases of dispossession and 
‘where public ownership is the only means of 
securing the full productive use of the land”’ 
will no doubt be watched closely in Parliament. 
Any suggestion of land nationalisation immedi- 
ately raises political controversy, and this is 
not the time to start those fireworks. For too 
long agriculture has been the plaything of 
politicians. We shall return to this subject in 
a later issue. 


“SLIGHTLY CONTROLLED WILDERNESSES ” 


R. H. G. WELLS’S description of that 

preponderant part of the future world 
not required for intensive agriculture was 
quoted by Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis to the 
Institute of Landscape Architects’ Conference 
last week as an apt definition of the aim of 
National Parks. “Slightly controlled wilder- 
nesses’’ indeed expresses the objective of most 
of us whether for living or holiday-making in, 
and so of landscapers and planners. The 
difficulty arises over the point at which the 
slight control is best applied, and how. Mr. 
Silkin, in a speech revealing an appreciation 
of landscape that is reassuring in a Minister of 
Planning, maintained that control is most 
efficacious when it is constructive. He went so 
far as to promise that he would, therefore, do 
his best to ensure that landscape architects are 
brought in at the initial stage of all schemes to 
advise on preservation and improvement of 
natural features, conservation of top soil, and 
topography generally. That is a bull point for 
the artist planner. Also it is statesmanship to 
recognise that, in the visual sphere, artists 
must be listened to. Don Marquis, that remark- 
able philosopher, would say they are the only 
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persons that should ever be listened to. Bi 
at any rate in the wildernesses, actual or met.- 
phorical, artists are in their domain, and, 
democracy is to take its pleasures ther 
hereafter, it is by artists that they must 
revealed and safeguarded. 


THE ART OF DISPLAY 


HERE are many, no doubt, who trust th 
the Council of Art and Design’s exhibiti 
next year will depart from the Trade F; 
tradition of modern jumble. Exhibitions, as 
correspondent has recently pointed out, mu 
have glamour, ‘speak the speech that Church 
spoke,’’ and put across an idea—a universal 
a national or an esthetic point of view. Th 
is the art of exhibition display, which | 
developed greatly in recent years. In Count 
Lire’s pioneer British Industrial Art Exhibiti 
held in 1933, the keynote, struck in the ma 
hall and stressed throughout, was ‘materi: 
and their imaginative handling.’’ Anotl 
theme could be the British way of life, on t 
lines described in these pages by Mrs. Villier - 
Stuart recently, with an’ introduction to t 
main display showing the characteristic Briti 1 
approach to design and craftsmanship in t 
past. More appropriate, in some ways, to this 
particular exhibition would be a reminder «jf 


Britain’s prodigious ingenuity in war pi 
duction—with models of Mulberry, Pluto, a 


1 
the rest—suggesting the ways in which similar 
methods are being turned to reconstruction and 
re-equipment for living. The point is that there 
must be a great story told, linking all the 
displays together. But the favourite modern 
theme of the benefits of the scientific approach to 
living is, perhaps—until the atom djinn has 


been satisfactorily rebottled—not the one 
to stress, being a trifle tarnished for the 
moment. 


THE PLAYER AND HIS HIRE 


VEN those who do not take from day t» 
day any passionate interest in League 

football will be glad to know that there is to b= 
no strike of players. Games are played primaril\ 
for pleasure and we like to think of the pr 
fessional having as keen an enjoyment of thei 
as the amateur; so the thought of a commerci: 
dispute is inevitably jarring. At the same time 
the labourer, in whatever field, is worthy of lis 
hire and the demands of the professional footba!! 
player have aroused a good deal of sympath 
To enter into details would need a knowled:e 
of football finance and of the exchequers of t/ie 
various Clubs; but there is a very general feel! 
that men who are among the most popular 
public entertainers and can attract vast crows 
to football grounds should get rather more « 
of the game than they do, especially as th 
careers must be comparatively short. It is 
pleasant to know that they have to some exte it 
gained their point and they have doubtl +s 
behaved with a wise self-restraint in accept: ¢ 
a relatively small increase. The negotiatic is 
seem to have been conducted on both sides w_ | 
friendliness and dignity. Now, at any rate 
the time being, the play is once more the thi ¥ 
and long may it remain so! 


THE TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR CLOCK 


T has of late been more than once suggest 
that we should adopt the twenty-four-h« 

clock, and the most resolute conservatives wo 
probably admit that if the leap is to be tak 1 
now is the time. Thousands of men and won. 1 
have become familiar with it during the last 
vears not only in the Services but also in 1 
N.F.S. and A.R.P., so that there would be a 
large nucleus of the population accustomed » 
think in such terms. Its supreme advantage 5 
of course the avoiding of ambiguity. Even t e 
most accurate of us have at some time looked : » 
a train and gone hopefully to catch it, only 0 
find that we had confused a.m. and p.m. T 
division of trains in the time-table into morni 
afternoon and evening ought, to be sure, 
make the matter clear, but human nature 
fallible and such a division is laborious. 
any rate, now if ever is the time, and if son 
strong-minded person in authority took up t! 
subject the alteration might be made as easi 
and even as blessedly as was that to Summ: - 
Time. 
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CONISTON FELLS 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


\ the journal of the Commons and_ Foot- 

paths Preservation Society there is an 

excellent article entitled Behaviour in the 

Countryside, which lays down a code of 
unwritten laws that the wayfarer should obey 
and, among the eight cardinal virtues to be 
observed, one may mention particularly ‘clear 
up all litter, including glass’’ and “pick wild- 
flowers only sparingly, if at all, and never dig 
them up.’ The remaining six, concerning 
opening of gates, control of dogs, danger of 
fires, fouling of water and damage to crops and 
hedges, are all important, but it is those con- 
cerning litter and wildflowers which are most 
frequently broken. Quite the commonest sight in 
Spring on our highways are cars and cycles 
laden with bundles of bluebells the size of wheat- 
sheaves, with the flowering heads already 
withered and drooping beyond recovery; and 
it is remarkable that presumably the same 
people year after year despoil a bluebell grove 
to its last bloom only to tip the whole collection 
into the dustbin immediately they arrive home. 
In any case, if by some fluke the blooms should 
survive the dust and heat of the journey, the 
raiders would require a house at least the size 
of buckingham Palace to find sufficient decora- 
tion space for their booty. 

28 

7 HERE is difficulty in deciding exactly how 

this instruction in behaviour should be im- 


parted to be successful in its results, as, the more 
vehomently a daily journal inveighs against the 
desc cration by litter, the greater the number of 


Its -opies that are left to blow about our forest 
Such education must be carried out 
tact ully if it is to have the required effect, and 
In t is connection I might mention an episode 
wh: h occurred just prior to the war when some 
etic t was being made by well-meaning people 


glac as, 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


to stop this spoliation of our open spaces; and 
may the Lord protect us from the well-meaning. 

For some unexplained reason my family 
were having a pic-nic lunch in the Forest—TI do 
not know why as we live in it and I detest pic- 
nics—and towards the end of the meal a large, 
middle-aged and brigadier-type female, dressed 
in very Harris tweeds and the heaviest Caithness 
brogues and with a face the colour of a tomato 
in the first stages of potato blight, stalked up 
to us and, fixing me in particular with a stony 
eve, poked at mine with her spike-ferruled stick. 

“You understand,”’ she said in a threaten- 
ing voice, suggestive of the orderly room or the 
police court, ‘‘that if you come into the Forest 
you must behave as a gentleman. You must 
pick up all your waste paper, and you mustn’t 
throw stones at bottles and leave broken glass 
where it may cut ponies and dogs.” 

I do not know what sort of effect this 
homily would have on casual people with no 
particular views about litter, or on hardened 
offenders, who in their time have desecrated a 
hundred beauty spots. The immediate reaction 
it had on me as a Staunch anti-litter campaigner 
of long standing with not one screwed-up paper 
bag to my discredit, was to fill me with a burning 
desire to desecrate this good woman’s particular 
bit of country: to drive to the nearest news- 
agent’s shop and buy up all the daily journals 
I could acquire, and then to the local hostelry 
to purchase a dozen empty bottles for target 
practice. 

*.* 
AM beginning to think I must possess a trace 
of that mysterious sixth sense with which I 
credit my dog, and which enables him to be 


aware of the existence of things not apparent 
to his eve or manifest to his nose. I was walking 
through the old beacon hill wilderness the other 
evening and, as I came to the spot where several 
fine oaks interlace their branches, it suddenly 
occurred to me that I had not seen my friend, 
the great tawny owl for a vear or more, and I 
wondered if a member of the shoot-everything- 
vou-see fraternity had brought his useful caree1 
to a close. A moment later there was a rustle 
overhead, and down the drive through the trees 
went the old fellow, skimming neatly between 
the branches despite his great bulk, and going 
round the big holly on one wing, as he did in 
the days when he maintained an establishment 
for his family in the wood. 
* os * 

FT HE following evening I took the gun up 

to the disused gravel pit on top of the 
hill in the hopes of the odd rabbit which might 
have escaped the ferret and the wire noose, or 
other, not so likely, fauna and feather. No 
rabbits were in evidence; nor were the Dartford 
warblers which once nested here, and among 
other esteemed but departed residents of the 
old pit I mourned, but with more mundane 
grief, the disappearance of the covey of French- 
men, which once upon a time came here fairly 
regularly to spend the night. It occurred to me 
that this was the second season since their last 
appearance, and in my mind I was writing them 
off as extinct when it happened! There was a 
whirr of wings in front, a group of shadowy 
outlines just discernible in the dusk, and the 
covey, well up to pre-war strength, floated over 
the gravel scarp to the heather and gorse 
beyond. My gun came up like a flash to my 
shoulder, I picked out two birds on the flank of 
the covey for one of my unerring rights and 
lefts, and there came a couple of clicks to remind 
me that I had forgotten to load. 
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THE FUTURE OF GREAT COUNTRY HOUSES—III 
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THE COUNTRY HOUSE AS A CENTRE 


By H. D. WALSTON 


AN 18th-CENTURY PICTURE OF A COUNTRY HOUSE SHOWING IT AS THE FOCUS OF TERRITORIAL 





ACTIVITY 


Crewe Hall, Cheshire, from the painting in the possession of the Marchioness of Crewe 


DANISH friend once said to me: 
“Englishmen with country estates 
usually take the attitude that they 
would like to live on their estates and 
look after them, but they cannot afford to do 





so. Instead, they have to live in a flat in 
London and work in the City and leave the 
management of the estate to a paid agent. In 
Denmark it is just the other way round. A lot 
of us would rather have a job in Copenhagen 
and a comfortable 
flat there, but in- 
stead of that we 
have to live on our 
own estates, look 
after them and farm 
them in order to 
make a living.” 

I have often 
remembered _ that 
remark and lately I 
have been thinking 
about it a great 
deal because I come 
across sO many 
people who own 
what should be 
valuable estates in 
the country but 
who are very 
seriously | embar- 
rassed financially 
as a result of them. 
The problem of the 
country house is 
typical of this sort 
of difficulty. Before 
the war a lot of 
people were won- 
dering what to do 
with their houses 
in the country, and 
—although few of 
them will admit it 
—the war itself 
offered a temporary 
solution. The 
houses were then 
needed by various 


SISSINGHURST 
GARDEN OPEN 


Government departments or by the Army or Air 
Force. The owners were relieved of the necessity 
of keeping them up (which they found hard enough 
to do in peace-time but which in war-time would 
have been almost impossible). Some were able 
to make a patriotic gesture by handing them 
over before they were requisitioned and even 
may have received an addition to their incomes 
by way of rent for something that in normal 
times would be unlettable. But now these 
houses are being returned, and what to do with 
them is becoming a very pressing question. 

It is a dangerous thing to live too much in 
the past, but it is useful to go back into history 
occasionally and see what was happening two 
or three hundred years ago. In those days 
country houses were not an expensive but pleas- 
ant luxury for the owner. They were at that 
time an essential part of the life of the country- 
side; they were far more than the place wheie 
the local landowner and his family lived; the, 
were the centre of the life of that community. 

This is not the place to enter into a di:- 
cussion as to the value or handicap to tile 
countryside of the feudal system, or to regr:t 
or rejoice over its passing; but as centres 
rural life country houses added to the beau 
and physical well-being of the neighbourhoo 
That is why we are justified in asking if all tl 
must be lost. Is it not possible in some way 
see that country houses still carry on, fulfilli: » 
the most important of their functions? 

I am not talking so much about the histori. - 
ally and architecturally famous homes ! 
England; these will always be preserved. 
the families who built them cannot go on livir 3 
in them the National Trust may take them ovr 
(provided a sufficient endowment goes wi-1 
them), or they may become schools, researc. 
institutes, or something of that sort. I am think- 
ing more of the smaller places; those of no 
great history and even of no great architectural 
merit. Their problem is more important as 
there are so many more of them. 


CASTLE, KENT, AN EXAMPLE OF 
TO THE PUBLIC THROUGHOUT TH 


SUMMER MONTHS. It is the home of the Hon. Harold Nicholsoi 


and the Hon. Mrs. Nicholson 
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It should be possible in many cases for these houses 
to become once more the focus of life for their own 
immediate neighbourhood, but they can only do this if 
their owners adopt the attitude of my Danish friend. 
The ownership of even a small estate entails many 
responsibilities. One cannot just walk off and leave it 
while one works elsewhere. There is no need for the 
owner to farm himself, though the home farm has both 
its uses and its interests. Without a home farm it is 
hard always to appreciate the difficulties of your 
tenants; to know when to be sympathetic over their 
troibles, and to know when you are being imposed 
upon by a plausible liar who does not want to pay his 
rent. If there is enough money a home farm can be a 
valuable place for trying out new methods, but in these 
da)s of heavy taxation we must reconcile ourselves to 


as 





suc) experiments and innovations being tried out first 


on he farms of research institutes. 


Still, there is plenty for the landlord to do, 
wi! i a small estate, without farming—financially pro- 
fit: D\le work, which will add to his income or to the 
The maintenance of cottages and 
far 1 buildings alone can take up a lot of time and needs 
a g-eat deal of ingenuity if this much-needed work is to 
be ione well and cheaply. The care of timber, too, is 


va e of his estate. 


so’ ething that is almost entirely neglected on 
esi .tes. 


w! 2n it is rotten. 


All these are jobs for the landlord. Not big jobs, 
pe haps, nor full-time jobs, but jobs which have to be 


do e by someone. What is more, there must 
centre from which they can be done, and the 
ob ious centre is the landowner’s own house. 
Sc ie part of the house should be devoted 
enirely to the running of the estate’; the 
stableyard and some of the garages—almost 
always too big for modern needs—could become 
a small estate yard. One or two of the down- 
stairs rooms in the house would be the offices, 
an some of the surplus bedrooms could house 
the office staff and perhaps some of the un- 
married estate workers. There might also be 
some pupils, as there always seems to be a large 


The income of the estate can be augmented 
co siderably if timber is properly looked after and 
fe) ed when mature instead of being left to.fall down 


even 


most 


be a 


a drinking trough in the middle and surrounded 
by white stables, cowsheds and barns. It is very 
pleasant being woken up in the morning by the 
tractors and horses going out to work, and 
seeing them come in again in the evening. 

By living in this way you really become an 
integral part of the farm and not just an 
absentee shareholder who may take a theoretical 
interest in the welfare of the workers but who 
cannot really understand the problems and 
needs of the countryside. A development of 


A WORKSHOP ESTABLISHED IN PART OF 
STON EASTON, 





A COUNTRY HOUSE 
SOMERSET 


have tennis courts, a cricket ground, a bowling 
green, outdoor meetings of the Women’s Insti- 
tute on Summer evenings and similar activities. 

In some cases it may be profitable to run 
the kitchen garden commercially, and here the 
big house can give a useful lead to the rest of 
the village by arranging for the communal 
marketing of flowers, vegetables and fruit. In 
some villages Women’s Institutes have already 
done this most successfully. Failing this the 
kitchen garden could replace the village allot- 


Mir number of young men who want to spenda year this might be a canteen and a communal living- ments: with its fertile soil, cold frames and 
ty on a small estate to learn the practical problems room, and one of the larger rooms in the house __ protecting walls it would have many advan- 
gh of management at first hand. could be turned over to the village for their tages over existing allotments. 
Id To those who have been used to living in’ meetings, dances and whist drives. In this way the smaller country house 
le the glorious isolation of their own homes this The gardens, too, should not necessarily would once more become’the centre of village 
sai may seem a very uncomfortable way of life be looked on as the private pleasure-grounds of _ life as it was when it was originally built, but 
xe completely lacking privacy, but it certainly the owner. Few people nowadays can afford in a modified form so as to fit our changed 
se need not be. I have pleasant memories of stay- three or four gardeners—the minimum needed social conditions. In this way, too, the owners 
= ing in Danish country houses which are not to look after most country-house gardens. of these houses could afford to live in them. 
insulated from the working of the farms or the Instead of trying to run a large garden with They would no longer be a luxurious addition 
th life of the countryside, but are very mucha part inadequate staff, with the result that the whole to the estate, kept up only with the help of 
of it all. One section of the house is quite place becomes gradually derelict, it is better to industrial investments or by drawing on the 
oo private, but a wing is often turned over to the makea small part of the grounds near the house — estate’s capital. Instead they would be put to 
Es farm foreman and his family. One or two of the into a pleasure-garden which can be well looked a productive use and would again become an 
id unmarried workers may live there also and the after by whatever staff is available. The rest integral part of the estate itself. 
hs foreman’s wife often provides a hot mid-day of the pleasure-gardens could be regarded as the -- 
meal for all the farm-hands. Beyond this wing recreation ground of the village, looked after Previous articles in this series appeared in 
stretches the farm-yard, usually cobbled, with by the people of the village, in which they can _ the issues of November 9 and 16. 
y 
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ONE WING AND PART OF FARLEIGH HOUSE, HAMPSHIRE, IS DEVOTED BY THE EARL OF PORTSMOUTH TO AN 


(Left) Students working on a compost heap at the adjoining farm. 


AGRICULTURAL TRAINING HOSTEL 


(Right) The Library-Lecture room in the House 
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UPLAND FARM IN KENYA 


By 
LIEUT.-COLONEL 
C. H. STOCKLEY 


T is always interesting to learn how he 
other half lives, and the beginnings o ur 
Kenya farmers are even more \ “th 
enquiry than those of most men. A ay 

with one of them on his upland farm of : :90 
acres, at over 7,000 feet above sea level 0: he 
eastern slopes of the Aberdare Range conv: ced 
me that here was material to help dispe! «he 
illusion, so common in England, that no K aya 
farmer is really serious about it, but is al. ays 
provided with ample private means and ; no 
way dependent on his efforts. 


Jack came out to this colony in 1921 1s a 
flax expert, and flax went down. He ‘hen 
managed the biggest remaining flax esta‘» in 
Kenya, and flax just vanished out of the |. | of 
possible ways of making a living. In 192: he 
acquired a “soldier settler’s”’ farm of 600 acres, 
where the family homestead now is, addec: 400 
acres bought from Government in 1932 and 
100 acres from Forest Reserve in 1940, and 








HERD GRAZING ON THE FARM OVER 7,000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL then, in 1942, he bought 2,500 acres from one of 
Monsoon clouds are banking up over the Aberdares Kenya’s earliest and best-known pioneers, this 


last bit being even higher up and some three 
miles from Jack’s original holding. 


Dairying has always been his mainstay, 
with a Guernsey-Shorthorn cross the basis of 
his milking herd; but the war has added pyre- 
thrum to the oats, wheat, barley and potatoes 
which all added themselves to his production 
programme. 


First, of course, a house had to be built and 
a wife and two small daughters had to have a 
home made for them. Cedar trees on the estate 
were cut and hauled to the site, where they were 
sawn on a home-made bench by a saw worked 
by a band from the cultivator. The roof is cor- 
rugated iron, and that and all the fittings had 
to be hauled by ox-cart from the railway, twenty 
miles with a rise of over 1,500 feet. But a very 
comfortable home has resulted, with ample 
gardens all round, fruit trees and plantations 
for young timber and windbreak trees which 
are always being planted. 








Then there were cowsheds, milking bails, 
stables, stores and outhouses to be built : al! by 


HOUSE BUILT FOR THE 3,600-ACRE FARM the same method of self-help, invention and 
Cedar trees were cut and hauled to the site, where they were sawn on a home-made bench __ enterprise. 
with a saw worked by a band from the cultivator Mrs. Jack more than once rode acros: the 


Aberdares, to shop or visit friends on the 
Naivasha side, with only one African syc« for 
company. I have known many a man grou © at 
a ten-mile hack home after hunting (whic : he 
was doing for pleasure), and a fifty-mile ‘ide 
across wild country infested with buffalo, r! ‘no, 
elephant and occasional lion, with a ris to 
nearly 12,000 ft. above sea-level, ought to 1 ake 
them think a bit. 


Gradually the stock increased, grounc .vas 
broken, and now all feed is grown on the { “m. 
Stone stables and cowsheds are taking the ’ ‘ice 
of those of logs and shingles, and the num! * of 
employees averages 200 a day. Most of ese 
are ‘‘squatters’”’ who live on the farm. ey 
have to work over 250 days on the farm. for 
which they receive the usual rates of pay, 2nd 
cultivate small plots up to 3 acres for thems ves 
and keep a few sheep. 


Of course there have been many ups id 
downs and it has not all been by any m ans 
straightforward progress. East Coast fev < 1s 
the bane of cattle-men in Kenya, closely {ol- 
lowed by rinderpest : for the first (a tick-b ‘ne 
disease) the cattle are frequently dipped, ind 
for the second they are inoculated. But bu «alo 
from the forest bordering the farm bring in | th, 
so that the danger is ever there. Last year : \0t- 
and-mouth swept over our part of the wld, 
TE r+ : — en nae é : with its sequel of contagious abortion, th: igh 
KIKUYA WOMEN PICKING PYRETHRUM FOR THE MAKING OF INSECTICIDES — jt does not entail the same mortality and 

AND AGRICULTURAL SPRAYS systematic destruction as it does in Eng]: ad. 
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Wild animals are a nuisance at times. 
Bufialo raid the fields at night and occasionally 
attack the herd boys; reedbuck not only eat the 
wheat but lie down in it in parties and spoil 
much more. Locusts have been a constant 
threat of late years, but fortunately the farm 
is a bit high for them and rather off the usual 
line of their destroying hordes. 


In the month before writing, four leopards 
have been trapped on the farm. Leopards do a 
lo. of damage to calves, sheep and even poultry. 





ei Tiis last branch of farming is run by the 
ae daighters of the house with success and pecu- 
th nicry profit. 
uy 
00 Of course the land is not like English land. 
he It 1as not the depth nor the heart of country 
ed th t has been farmed for hundreds of years; but 
he th 2 it is not so expensive to keep going, need- 
va in neither the manures nor the tackle for cul- 
Lys ti ition, Milking cows average three gallons a 
no di: *, about seventy gallons is fed to calves and 


tl rest goes to the dried milk factory run by a 
ne shbour two miles away and still 1,500 feet 














i hi ier up. The total strength of the cattle is a es ea waaEe ; 
me al ut 500, with a small herd of sheep and a PART OF A YEAR’S INCREASE WAITING FOR A MEAL 
of 
he restore the fertility of the land. From what I 
es, read, it seems to be much the same in England. 
100 Make a loud noise farmers! It is no use just 
nd grousing quietly at home or in the market-place. 
ee In conclusion, a tribute must be paid to the 
his Kenya farmers’ wives. Jack was taken away 
ree to the Army (in the usual wasteful way) for the 
first three years of the war, and Mrs. Jack car- 
ried on, all by herself except when the two girls 
Ly; were home from school. I know of two other 
of women, one with four and the other with three 
re- small children, who have carried on with their 
0eS farms when their husbands went to war, each 
lon of them thirty miles from a shop and about ten 
from their nearest neighbour. This entails look- 
nd ing after the welfare of anything from 200 to 
a 500 African employees, weighing out their food 
ite and treating their innumerable ailments, from 
Te childbirth to wounds by wild animals; keeping 
ed the farm accounts, getting up at crack of dawn 
or- to supervise the milking, sending the cream 
ad thirty miles to the factory (or a wounded Afri- 
ity can the same distance to hospital) with calving, 
TY raids by lions and leopards, and the possible 
dle incidence of East Coast fever or rinderpest 
ns thrown in. It would be hard enough with com- 
ch pany to share the work; but alone, or with small 
children, the job begins to come into the heroic 
Ls, THE FIRST MILKING BAIL category. 
by 
nd variable number of pigs. These last are much 
reduced in numbers on account of our recent 
he three drought years, during which it has been 
he impossfble to find feed for these very useful 
‘or animals; but things look better now as we have 
at had good short rains, and it is whispered that 
he the meteorologists prophesy even better things 
de for the long rains next April, so pigs should 
10, flourish once again. 
to A note must be added on pyrethrum. This 
ke very ordinary-looking daisy with a yellow centre 
to the flower provides a wonderful insecticide 
‘as for which our armies were long clamouring and 
m. from which many agricultural sprays are made. 
ce Every farmer in Kenya whose holding is suffi- 
of ciently high above sea level has been made to 
se put in pyrethrum, which has paid so well that 
ey it has been the saving of many of them: for 
or controlled prices in the first two years of the 
nd \var were so far from being generous that much 
eS farming was carried on at a loss. 
Now pyrethrum, owing to new discoveries 
ad of even more efficient insecticides, and because 
ns many other pyrethrum areas (notably in the 
is Caucasus) will be coming back into production, 


y1- \, far from likely to be a paying post-war 





ne proposition, Already we are having Govern- 
nd ment circulars sent round reminding farmers 
Jo t .at they have been and are farming in a waste- 
h, | way, detrimental to the land (by Govern- 
rt nt orders !), and pyrethrum will have to come 
id, ‘it. It takes it out of the land, seeds itself and 
oh not easy to extract; but Government makes 
ad concrete proposals for helping the farmer, THE HOMESTEAD, WITH THE FOREST BEYOND HARBOURING ELEPHANTS, 


d, th either money, labour, tackle or manures to RHINOCEROS AND BUFFALO 
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QUESTIONS 


Questions intended for these pages should be forwarded to the Editor, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 


W.C.2, and a stamped addressed envelope enclosed for reply. 


eee ER Oe Fe 


can any valuation be made 


In no case should originals be sent; nor 


A CONTINENTAL WRITING-CABINET WITH INLAY, DATED 1679 


(Left) 


TIME ON INNER CUPBOARD DOOR. 


AN INLAID CABINET 


T would be of great interest to me to hear if 

anyone knows of other pieces of furniture 

dated and decorated like the bureau of 

which I enclose photographs. It is made 
of a sort of mosaic of laburnum wood, and the 
picture on the front, evidently a religious or 
political cartoon, is surrounded by a band of 
yellow wood outlined in black. The central 
cupboard inside is framed by eleven drawers, 
and on the cupboard door is a rather unusual 
figure of Father Time with windswept hair 
blown over his face, and cloven feet. 

All I know of the origin of the bureau is that 
it was found in a barn (in Leicestershire I think) 
many years ago. I am told that it is of either 
English or Dutch workmanship. 

The date, 1679, does not seem to be connected 
with any important historical event inthis country. 
I wonder whether the bureau can have been 
designed to serve as an admonition and constant 
reminder to some family who were never to be 
allowed to forget what happened in 1679.—Rutu 
WaTERHOUSE, Sherwood. Boar’s Hill, near 
Oxford. 


There can be little doubt on_ stylistic 
grounds that this writing-cabinet is Continen- 
tal, probably Low Countries. The “‘oyster”’ 
parquetry was commonly employed in the last 
half of the seventeenth century, but the masks 
and scrollwork, and notably the inlaid picture, 
are not characteristic of English work of this 
date. This is curious, since the picture on the 
front appears to refer to an episode in English 
history—the crown is the English crown. 

In 1679 the only event of importance on 
the Continent was the Treaty of St. Germaine- 
en-Laye, affecting France, Brandenburg, Sweden 
and the Low Countries, but not involving any 
episode that this symbolism fits. In England, 
on the other hand, 1679 was the year in which 
the Popish Plot crisis subsided. In_ the 
previous Autumn Titus Oates had “discovered ”’ 
the alleged plot to kill Charles II, overthrow the 
Church, and restore the domination of Rome. 
The country was in a ferment and many inno- 
cent persons were executed. The Opposition 
under Shaftesbury introduced a Bill to exclude 
James, Duke of York, from the Throne, as an 
avowed Roman Catholic, which Charles evaded 


FALL-DOWN FRONT OF CABINET AND (Right) DETAIL OF INLAID PICTURE ON FRONT. 


(Below) FIGURE OF 


IT IS SUGGESTED THAT THE SYMBOLISM REFERS TO THE POPISH PLOT 


See Question An Inlaid Cabinet 





only by dissolving Parliament. The picture 
appears to represent the attempted seizure of 
the Crown, with the Church and _ possibly 
Parliament represented, inset to the left, by a 
sinister person, presumably James, disguised in 
plain clothes; and his failure, where he is seen 
falling stripped of his pretensions. The motto, 
meaning literally ‘“‘not unless by virtue,’’ and 
the exceedingly ‘‘candlewise”’ figure of Time 
(to use Mr. Laurence Whistler’s apt term), seem 
to have general rather than particular applica- 
tion; unless the work was executed specifically 
by, or for, an ardent sympathiser with William 
of Orange, who, as the beneficiary by the 
exclusion of James, stood most to benefit by 
Time’s reaping of Charles II. 

If this interpretation is correct, the work- 
manship can scarcely be other than Dutch. 


C. MOTT 

I should be grateful if you or any of your 
readers could give me any information about 
C. Mott. I have an oil painting signed by him 
but have been unable to trace the name. It is a 
fine painting of an old fish-wife selling oysters. 
Also I have a print of the Baccarat Game at 
Tranby Croft and should be glad to know whether 


such prints as this one are rare.—D. C. M. A. 
LampLoucn, 19, Ladbroke Gardens, London, 
W.11. 


Tranby Croft, seat of Arthur Wilson, who 
was brother of the first Lord Nunburnholme, 
was the scene of a gambling scandal in 1890, 
when Sir William Gordon-Cumming was accused 
of cheating at baccarat. At a subsequent libel 
action the Prince of Wales was cited as a witness, 
and the affair caused world-wide discussion. 
An engraving of this incident is not of particular 
interest to-day. 

There have been five or six artists named 
Mott working in England during the last 
hundred years, but we are unable to trace one 
with the initial C who is likely to have painted 
the subject described. No doubt he was an 
amateur about whom no information has been 
recorded. 


TWO CLOCKS : 
VARNISHED 


A LACQUERED CASE 


I have recently acquired a grandfather clock, 
made by Hardeman Bridge, and I should be very 
grateful if you could give me any informativ 


about it. The face is painted on metal, and 
case is lacquered on the front. The sides and :': 
top of the case have been painted, but the painti 
has grown dim, owing to the whole clock havi 
been coated with dark varnish at some time. ( 
you kindly suggest any way of removing t/ 
without damaging the paint underneath, 
would a french polisher be able to do this ? 


We also have a large grandfather lacq 
clock with painted metal face, made by Jos: 
Wood, Scarborough. I should be very gratefu 
have any information about this maker a 
his dates, etc., that you can give me.—FELIC! 
VANDELENE, Elvington Hall, York. 

Hardeman Bridge was probably a clo 
maker whose name was Hardeman and who li 
and worked at Bridge, a village near Cant 
bury. There was a Samuel Hardeman of Cant 
bury, who was a clock-maker in the late 
eighteenth century, and he may have been t 
same craftsman who afterwards moved 
Canterbury, or, perhaps more likely, Samu 
was the son of Hardeman of Bridge. The clock 
having a painted dial suggests a late 18t! 
centur, date; on the other hand _ this 
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rather late for the case to be lacquered or 
japanned. 

The removal of varnish from a japanned 
clock-case is more the work of a gilder or 
japanner than a french polisher. Unless the 
work is carried out by a skilled and experienced 
workman the result is not likely to be satis- 
factory; for usually much of the gold decora- 
tion comes away in the process and this has to 
be restored. 


joseph Wood of Scarborough: is recorded 
as having worked about 1760. 


A GERMAN BEER MUG 


' have in my possession a china beer tankard, 
belie: ed to be Nuremburg royal china about 1750. 
I ha» enclosed photographs, also a tracing of the 
mar! ng underneath : a crown over “‘M.” 


“he lid is attached to the tankard by a brass 
hing on which is an eagle. 


he figure on the lid is a lion surrounded by 








(Above and Below) A PORCELAIN BEER 
MUG, PROBABLY AN IMITATION OF 
AN EARLIER MADRID PATTERN 


See Question: A German Beer Mug 





«laurel wreath. The animals and figures are in 
beautiful natural colourings, are embossed and 
depict a lion hunt. On the handle is a face and 
a spider's web. The height is 7 inches including 
the lion, and the measurement across the base is 
3 inches. 


! wonder if you think the date suggested is 
correct. The mug is in perfect condition. I 
should like to know the history if possible.— 
V. GrEENwoop, 1, Bridge Street, Castleford, 
Yorkshire. 


{he tankard is of German porcelain, made 
in one of the factories that produced imitations 
of the productions of various earlier establish- 
ments. The mark seems to be a fraudulent 
imitation of that of the factory founded in 1817 
at Lx Mancloa, Madrid, of which however the 
mark was a crowned M followed by a small d. 


CHINESE 
CARVINGS 


I enclose two photo- 
graphs of carved wooden 
figures both about 15-16 
inches high, apparently 
Chinese, and I should 
like very much to know 
what they represent. 
Unfortunately the photo- 
grapher removed a curi- 
ous crozier-like carved 
piece of wood which was 
socketed in the grasp of 
the old man’s hand. It 
is carved and has a scroll 
and gourd bottle carved on 
it, and is about 9 inches 
long. 

The figures seem to 
be of considerable age— 
the wood being of a dark 
mahogany colour—and 
have been in my family’s 
possession for over 80 
years.—G. DRAGE 
(Lt.-Col.), The Gables, 


Norton, Radnorshire. 


The wooden figure (vight)—much broken— 
probably represents one of the Immortals 
(probably Lie tieh Kwei, who took on the form 
of a one-legged beggar, and carries as_ his 
emblems the beggar’s gourd water-bottle). The 
other figure is that of the God of Longevity, 
Shou Lao, who is represented with an excrescence 
on his forehead. Both figures are Chinese (pro- 
bably early nineteenth century). 


S. AND N. 
I lately purchased a bracket clock by Joseph 


Windmills. The hour numerals are on a silvered 
ring with an outer ring for the minutes and an 
inner one for quarters. The minutes are marked 
5, 10, 15 and so on, but above the 15 is a capital S 
and below it an N. Can you tell me what these 
letters indicate ?—HumPurEY Lioyp (Capt.), 
Dysserth, Welshpool, Montgomeryshire. 


The letters S and N mean Strike and Not 
Strike. Originally there was a lever (which now 
appears to be missing, but the slot in the dial for 
it should remain) which, when turned to these 
letters, allowed the clock to strike or not strike 
at will. Probably the clock also repeats the 
hour and last quarter (this mechanism also is 
often missing) so that it would tell the time 
in the dark when a cord was pulled. Hence the 
lever to stop the striking at night-time in the 
bedroom, so as not to disturb the sleeper. 


A VICTORIAN PORTRAIT 


I enclose a photograph of a water-colour 
about which I am trying to get some information. 


It is of the Prince Consort, dressed in the 
uniform of the Rifle Brigade. The painting is 
signed Herbert Smith and dated 1851. 


I wonder whether any reader can enlighten 
me as to the circumstances in which the painting 
was done, or provide any information about the 
artist.—R. A. Fyre (Lt.-Col.), 10th Batt. The 
Rifle Brigade, C.M.F. 


The painter is the once fairly well-known 
Herbert Luther Smith (op. 1830-54), son of the 
famous engraver and miniaturist, Anker Smith 
(op. 1794-1818) whose wife was Charlotte Snape. 
Herbert painted many well-known people of his 
day, but it cannot be said exactly why he did 
the Prince Consort (everybody painted him), 
but as this is dated 1851 it is most probably in 
connection with the Great Exhibition. Herbert’s 
precise dates are: B. 1809, d. 1869 (but also 
given as 1811-70). Herbert Smith was much 
employed by Queen Victoria about this time, 
chiefly as a copyist of State portraits by other 
hands. But as this is signed, it should be an 
original work. 
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TWO CARVED FIGURES, CHINESE, PROBABLY EARLY 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
See Question : 
A SOLITAIRE BOARD AND MARBLES 
IN SOAPSTONE 


Chinese Carvings 


I wonder if your experts on Chinese things 
can help me to find out the probable age and 
history of the game of solitaire; I have just 
bought a soapstone Chinese board 9} inches 
in diameter—33 soapstone marbles—very nicely 
carved with foliage between the lines and holes. 
The edge shows a nice patina and it looks old 
and well polished from use. 


Were the Chinese specially fond of the game ; 
and did it originate in China ?—R. M. GRAHAM 
(Lapy MALIsE GrAHAM), Kirby House, Inkpen, 
Newbury, Berkshire. 


There does not seem to be any record of 
Chinese use of the solitaire board, which was 
known in Europe in the eighteenth century. 
If it is of Chinese origin it is probably one of 
those many objects made for the European 
market in Canton. The ornament (a peony) 1s 
a very common ornament in China. 





THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


BY HERBERT SMITH 
See Question : 


(1809-69) 


A Victorian Portrait 
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WESTON PARK, 


THE HOME OF THE 
EARL OF BRADFORD 


The Temple of Diana, erected c. 1770 from 
by James Paine for Henry 
Bridgeman, is the clou of a complete landscape 
garden by “ Capability” Brown 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


designs Sir 





ARIA EDGEWORTH’S volatile 
father, who towards the end of 
the eighteenth century was a 
tenant of Sir Henry Bridgeman, 
iater Ist Lord Bradford, wrote of his family 
at Weston that “everything their splendid 
and hospitable mansion could afford was at 
all times at our command. We felt 
interested by the amiable manners and 
cultivated understandings of this family.” 
There is a delightful conversation piece by 
Pine of them all assembled, perhaps in the 
exquisite pavilion called Diana’s Temple that 
Sir Henry had built in the pleasure grounds, 
engaged in paying homage to Handel— 


whose bust presides over the gathering 
(Fig. 1). Reading from right to left are: 


Lady Bradford (Elizabeth, daughter and 
coheir of the Rev. John Simpson of Babworth 
Hall, Nottinghamshire), in green; Lord 
Bradford, in a fancy dress of yellow satin 
with a plumed hat, grasping a scroll; Eliza- 
beth, in a white gown, playing the harp 
(m. Sir George Gunning); Charlotte, in pink, 
playing the harpsichord (m. H. Greswolde 
Lewis of Malvern Hall); John Bridgeman, 
in blue, turning the music (succeeded to 
3abworth and assumed the name of Simpson) ; 
George, sitting on a step in front (Vicar of 
Wigan); and Orlando, later Ist Earl of 
Bradford, rather aloof in red on the extreme 
left. The identity of the older man below 
the bust, perhaps the boys’ tutor, is not 
known. 

In the previous article it was told how 


Sir Henry inherited Weston through his 
mother from the last Newport Earl in 


1762, and made some important additions 
to the furnishing of the house. But his out- 
standing contributions were what Disraeli 





2.—THE 
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TEMPLE OF DIANA. 
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1—SIR HENRY BRIDGEMAN, BT., lst LORD BRADFORD, AND FAMILY 
By Robert Edge Pine, 1742-90 


was to call ‘‘Weston’s fair scenes’’—the 
lovely park landscape rolling south, east, and 
west from the house, containing several large 
lakes, and planted with magnificent trees, 
both singly, in groups, and in great woods. 
In particular he formed Temple Wood, a 
true landscape garden north-west of the 
house, as the setting for one of the most 
beautiful examples of Georgian garden archi- 
tecture that has come down to us. The 
development of the park, now nearly 1,000 
acres in extent, was carried on by his suc- 
cessors, culminating in the building by the 
3rd Earl in 1883 of a tower on Tong Knoll 
at the south-east extremity and in the 


By James Paine, 1725-89 





adjoining county of Shropshire, of which it 
commands a wide panorama. 

Till Sir Henry’s time two parks, the 
Upper and Lower, existed. The former he 
converted to agriculture, in which his son 
was actively interested in connection no 
doubt with the majestic farm buildings 
erected near the house, illustrated in the first 
of these articles. The Lower park became the 
nucleus of the present park, in which some 
disjointed alignments of venerable Spanish 
chestnuts seem to be the remains of an earlier 
geometrical lay-out. In his replanning co’ it 
he put into practice the pictorial landsc pe 
theories of the second half of the century as 
developed by ‘“‘Capability’”’ Brown, 
cleverly utilising the lie of the 1nd, 
planting woodlands to emph: sise 
the heights and to form enclo ing 
belts. The general slope is {:om 
the house southwards. ‘ast 
and west of it, along Wait ing 
Street, plantations were for xed 
known respectively as_ Ter ple 
Wood in the Lichfield direc ion 
and Shrewsbury Walk. Both t ese 
woods have a southward as ect 
down the park to the Clee } lls. 
A rivulet rising near the east cc net 
of the park ran through Tei ple 
Wood to form the Town. 'o0l 
north of the house. Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century this 
stream was dammed to form -wo 
further lakes—Temple Pool, © ith 
an artificial river, in Temple W 0d, 
and the Park Pool south-west o the 
house in the middle distance o! the 
park landscape. 


Beyond the park proper the 
stream forms Tong Mere whk-re, 
stopped by Lizard Hill, it ti ms 
eastward to be expanded 1vter 


oO 


into the long pool of ‘ong 
Castle by a former owner 0 
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\Veston’s next-door neighbour. Entries in Brown’s account book 
communicated to me by Miss D. Stroud show that he was paid 
£1,720 by Sir Henry between 1766 and 1768 and may have received 
more previously as the book carries on an earlier account. The 
landscaping of the park must therefore be acknowledged as Brown’s 
and one of his outstanding successes. 

It is possible, however, that Brown was preceded by Sir Henry’s 
vounger brother George Bridgeman, who died at Lisbon 1767 and was 
jor a time Surveyor of the Royal Parks. This George Bridgeman, of 
whom there is a Kit-cat portrait at Weston by Reynolds, showing 
« rather plain sallow man, has sometimes been confused with Charles 
| ridgeman, the successor of London and Wise as Royal Gardener 
i» George I and II, creator of Kensington Gardens and Stowe, who 

‘ed in 1738 and had no ascertainable kinship with Sir Orlando’s 
mily. It is difficult to be sure whether George Bridgeman was 
tually responsible for any garden or landscape designs; the claim 








3.—THE ORANGERY, TEMPLE OF DIANA 


that he made the Serpentine in Hyde Park is due to confusion with 
Charles Bridgeman; as is the story that his name as a perfect judge 
of the art was omitted only at his own request from Pope’s Essay on 
/ aste (1731), published when he was four years old. He is stated to 
have been a Guards officer who attracted the notice of Queen Char- 
lotte by his interest in gardens; but his early death, aged 40, evidently 
owing to ill health, must have prevented him from doing very much. 
owever, he lived long enough after Sir Henry’s inheriting Weston 
1 1762) to have possibly advised on the initial stages of plans here; 
d Sir Henry himself (to judge only from the Pine picture) was 
evidently something of an artist by temperament. 





the This is substantiated by Diana’s Temple, giving its name to 
Te, ‘mple Wood from the southern fringe of which its great windows 
rms overlook the park landscape. It consists of an orangery, behind which 
ter i a domed building (Fig. 7) containing several rooms. The architect 
ong ‘as James Paine, designer of Kedleston, Worksop, and most of the 


of eat houses initiated between 1760-70. In the second volume of his 
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5.—MUSIC-ROOM, NOW CHINA ROOM, ADJOINING THE 
TEA-ROOM 
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Plans etc. of Noblemen and Gentlemen’ : 
Houses (1783) he describes the circular 
room in the north side as a tea-room 
(Fig. 4), the octagonal room adjoinin; 
it to the left as for music (Fig. 5), an 
the corresponding room to the right a 
“the habitation of a dairy woman,” wh 
had a bedroom in the roof immediate]: 
above, while ‘‘an exceeding good bed 
chamber” was provided under th 
dome. Beneath these rooms are 
vaulted dairy and a dismal stone bat! 
The orangery was originally designed a 
such, but was completed as an ope 
loggia, the glazing having been rein 
stated at a later date. 

Paine remarked on the beaut, 
of the stone quarried in the park 
“of a pale but pleasing tinge o 
verdant hue, spotted with the colou 
of bright warm ochre.” This delicate 
almost. ghostly, complexion suits thi 
shrine of the Moon Goddess, the mor 
so when seen by her light through th: 
leafless wood. The design of th 
orangery front was conditioned by th: 
need for the slenderest supports between 
the lofty arches, for which he used an 
elongated Ionic order- with a_ twin 
coupled to it internally. If this produces 
a sense of attenuation, it is offset by the 
solid modelling of the angles, and the 
general effect is of a masterly and grace- 
ful composition—the most beautiful qua 


BPBABAAAAAUAUA AAA 


(Above) 6.—VIEW SOUTH OVER 
THE PARK FROM THE ROOF OF 
THE HOUSE 
Park Pool on the right. In the distance, 
Wenlock Edge, Brown Clee and Titter- 
stone Clee 


Photograph by Viscount Newport 


(Middle) 7.—THE NORTH FRONT 
OF THE TEMPLE OF DIANA 


(Below) 8.—LOOKING OUT FROM 
THE TEA-ROOM 


PBA AAA AAAAAM 


orangery of any in England. When we 
enter the orangery the result of th« 
alteration in its original purpose is 
evident in the superbly elaborate 
modelling of the ceiling (Fig. 3). Th 
stately hall—for such it is—demands « 
concert of Handel and Mozart on 
Summer evening, with the Arcadia” 
landscape seen through the arches an! 
syllabubs in the adjoining tea-roon 
instead of the evergreen exotics now s 
sumptuously overhoused. The ceilin: 
decoration is Paine’s version of tl 
Herculaneum stuccos with which Ada: 
was captivating the fashionable worl 
Its setting-out is exceedingly skilful, f 
the ceiling is in fact an oval don 
carried on a rectangle, the transitio1 
from one form to the other effected b’ 
an ingenious intersection of the dome ; 
pendentives with the soffits of tl» 
oblong arcade. Combined with tle 
central motif of a large oval containin ; 
three circles, the rhythm of harmonisin ; 
arcs thus set up is the visual echo of | 
fugue. How right the musical Bridg 
mans were to consecrate so exquisite | 
place to Euterpe instead of Flora ! 
The circular tea-room (Fig. 4) 
decorated with paintings, Paine tells u: 
by a certain Signor Colombo depictins 
the history of Diana—probably tl: 
Swiss G.B.I. Colombo (1717-93) not pr¢ 
viously recorded as working in Englanc 
The darkened grisaille medallions 1) 
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the dome and tarnished gilt arabesques, now gun-metal (RRS 
colour, are more effective decoration. With the original = Ae 
chinotserte settees, painted like bamboo, the delicate detail of 
chimneypiece and cornice, and the high sash windows looking 
out into the wood, this gossamer room is made to be haunted 
by a ghostly Diana, though had one the sight it is more 
likely that the shades seen would be those of the aged 
Disraeli being entertained by the adored Selina. 

The Music Room, called now the China Room (Fig. 5), is 
an octagon with alcoves in alternate sides, the two innermost 
of which contain segmental doors. The colouring, pale blue 
and grey with white reliefs, is exquisitely suited to it and to 
the biscuit wares arranged on the shelves. 

Paine describes the Temple as adjoining ‘‘a limpid small 
stream.”’ The expansion of this into the Temple Pool (Fig. 12) 
;aust therefore have been subsequent to the building of the 

emple, but earlier than 1793, a date given by an inscribed 
stone as the conclusion of the work. Otherwise the Temple 
uight have been sited in relation to the lake. The bridge 
signed by Paine to span the stream (Fig. 11) is illustrated 
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10.—THE COTTAGE IN TEMPLE WOOD 





11.—THE “ ROMAN BRIDGE” BY PAINE AT THE HEAD OF 
TEMPLE POOL 





€ 9—AN URN IN TEMPLE WOOD 


in his book of 1783, and originally carried the Lichfield drive. 
1g It seems therefore that the pool was formed after the bridge, 
which now stands at its head, had been built. At either end 
of the bridge, among the tall tree-trunks, are two magnificent 
sculptured urns (Fig. 9), presumably from his design, one of 
( them inscribed, now illegibly, to some favourite horse. 
Above the bridge the stream has trickled through a 
grassy glade bowered in trees, in the middle of which lies a 
DY rustic cottage, half encircled by a trellised veranda (Fig. 10), 
3 and in another corner of it a little deserted aviary among 
he climbing briar roses. The cottage, in course of repair, is 
he roofed with variegated tiles and contains, besides a kitchen 
nz and bedroom, a circular apartment formerly tented with 
ny crimson hangings. Originally the cottage is thought to have 
a been connected with a brickyard on the site, and its conver- 
sion to a sylvan retreat to date from the early nineteenth 
4 century. Under present conditions the completion of repairs 
cannot be undertaken to so redundant a domicile, but it may 
be hoped that they will be, for, with the other buildings in 
aS, Temple Wood, the cottage completes a singularly perfect pic- 
ng | ture ofan 18th-century arcady; an aspect of an age that made 
he up for the limited range of its pleasures by demanding fastidi- 
re- ous artistry in their presentation. It is as a living instance 
1d } of that exacting standard of taste that such a great house as . 
in |} Weston is a precious because unreproducible possession. 12.—TEMPLE POOL FROM THE “ ROMAN BRIDGE” 
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T seems difficult to account for Wilson’s 


failure in his own age. That posterity 
would reverse the verdict he always 
remained confident. He was a learned 


painter, deeply versed in the ‘“‘science of 
picture-making’”’ as then understood. If we 
compare one of his Italian landscapes—a Lake 
Albano or Villa of Maecenas with a “‘ Claude ”’ 
or a ‘‘ Gaspar Poussin ”’ we shall see that it con- 
forms pretty closely in design with the classical 
formula and therefore might be expected to 
prove acceptable to a society nurtured in the 
love of “‘the picturesque.’ Moreover, he makes 
free use of the orthodox “ properties ’’—castles, 
ruined towers and broken aqueducts. 

But apart from the strong prejudice against 
native painters and the prevailing low estimate 
of landscape as an art, probably the explanation 
is that Wilson did not give contemporary 
patrons just what they thought they had a 


I—SNOWDON, 


right to expect. Though he conformed to pre- 
vailing standards when it suited him, he was an 
original creative artist, and ended, as a modern 


critic has observed, by “‘breaking the mould of 


the tradition in which he worked.’’ Those who 
employed him required pleasant souvenirs and 
received interpretations. They asked for scenes 
endeared to them by early memories to be 
presented within the terms of a familiar con- 
vention, and he gave them what he found 
beneath the surface appearance—the spirit 
instead of the physical facts. The result was 
not sufficiently impersonal: the artist’s own 
sensibility had somehow got disturbingly mixed 
up with the hitherto safe and familiar formula. 
Reynolds acutely observed in his celebrated 
Discourse that his landscapes are ‘‘ near common 
Nature,”’ and here he indicates Wilson’s real 
offence. If to us they seem Nature transfigured 
and seen through a temperament, they were too 
naturalistic for contemporary taste. Wilson 


was essentially romantic, the forerunner of a 
great school which substituted direct observa- 
tion for the laws of the studio. The naturalistic 
painters of the next age—Crome, Constable and 
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MOOD IN LANDSCAPE-PAINTING 


By RALPH EDWARDS 





Turner—were to concentrate on fresh problems 
of light and movement, a whole complex of 
fugitive effects. Wilson supplied one of their 
sources of inspiration and pointed the way; but 
though he looks forward, there is still a large 
traditional element in his art. 

Wilson’s light and atmosphere, the shim- 
mering impalpable ether in which his golden 
visions are bathed, are not perhaps after all 
his most memorable contribution to our land- 
scape; for his successors were to surpass him 
in their mastery of cloud structure and aerial 
effect. The subjective element in his pictures 
which so antagonised contemporary patrons is 
what most commends them to his modern 
admirers. Wilson was far more than a precursor 
of naturalism. He retained the classical- 
picturesque construction in deference to the 
fashionable demand, but in his pictures mood, 
a poetic and highly personal response to Nature, 
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1766 (2) 


enters our landscape for the first time; though, 
remembering Gainsborough, that statement 
may seem to need qualification, and if the 
chronology sustains Wilson’s claim, it must be 
conceded that he has a very short lead. 
Cezanné’s aspiration Redeveniy classique par la 
nature, c’est-d-dive par la sensation was in some 
degree anticipated by Wilson. There is, so we 
have been told, a broad essential distinction 
“between painting with a prose intention and 
painting with a poetic intention.’’ Wilson was 
an evocative painter for whom the scenes before 
him, even light itself, were no more than pre- 
texts for the recording of sensations. The tran- 
quil elegiac sentiment and gentle melancholy 
that seem to pervade his pictures leave us in 
no doubt on which side of this dividing line he 
should be placed. 

It is hard to feel much interest now in the 
great mythological landscapes peopled with 
gods and goddesses which Wilson produced in 
Italy and soon after his return. One would like 
to believe that he undertook them as task work, 
a tribute reluctantly exacted from him through 
the superstitious reverence paid to what was 
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known as the “grand style” or ‘“‘history” a 

the time. But there is evidence that Wilso: 
took pride in them: he was the child of hi 

century and accepted its standards. In mos 

of the pictures his setting, as becomes a tragedy, 
is sombre and grandiose, and Hazlitt’s “over- 
hanging rock, bare shattered trees, black rollin; 
clouds and forked lightning”’ gives an adequat 

summary of the ‘properties’? employed. | 

the best of these pictures there is a strong sceni 

element: the tragedy has a way of becomin 

melodrama. It was with his Niobe that he firs: 
bid for fame, and this was the picture anim- 
adverted to by Sir Joshua on the score that th: 
celestial archers are placed ‘‘on clouds not abl: 
to support them.’’ The Niobe at the Tate 
Gallery was destroyed by enemy action earl 
in the war, but it seems that it was an earlier 
version to which Reynolds’s strictures apply. 


Wilson’s Italian landscapes have receiver 
their full measure of praise to the unwarrantabl: 
neglect, so it seems to me, of his English pro 
ductions. In the best of these pastoral pictures 
painted before and after the Italian tour there 
is an instinct for spacing and interval, a beautiful 
serse of balance and proportion, which, if it 
testifies to his life-long admiration for Claude, 
is turned to novel account in the ennobling of 
topographical landscape. Of this faculty of 
pictorial tact and subtlety of placing the 
Hounslow (of which there is a version at the 
National Gallery) and the Caernarvon are 
shining examples, the disposition of forms con- 
tributing powerfully to the evocative effect. 
Such works are Nature transfigured, the familiar 
hills, woods and fields touched with a shy, 
reticent poetry. 


Perhaps on the whole Tabley House (Fig. 2) 
must be accounted his masterpiece in this kind. 
Here Wilson is face to face with Nature owing 
nothing to Claude. He has not gone out of his 
way for picturesque incident—the poetry is dis- 
tilled from the subject. And is not the spell so 
potent just because ‘‘all is a little casual and 
uncertain,” as Roger Fry complained in <% 
disparaging criticism of Wilson’s art? If 
were more formal, more deliberately organised 
would one share so vividly in that moment « 
rapt contemplation which the painter has r 
corded for us, careless of the rules? He ha 
taken what he saw before him, and with on] 
the slightest suppressions and readjustment 
has created a strangely moving design out « 
rather bald and uncompromising material— 
square block of a house, bare sloping law 
a little clump of trees and a sluggish strean 
And by bathing the whole scene in the so 
radiance of dying day, he has established 
perfect emotional equilibrium between eart 
and sky. There is no attempt to for 
the note: the picture is a masterpiece < 
understatement. 


In these landscapes in which the obvious] 
picturesque incidents are reduced to a minimu 
may, I think, be found the quintessence « 
Wilson’s gifts. Here he emerges as a romant 
artist in the English tradition, primarily coi 
cerned not with formal values but with th 
emotion that his subject arouses. His compos 
tion is essentially linear, witness the bendin 
trees, sharp silhouettes and converging line 
Perhaps the most truly romantic of all h 
pictures are the Snowdon (Fig. 1) and the Cade 
Idvis—subjects of which several versions a1 
known. In both the composition depends o 
linear rhythms, while the Snowdon has an almos 
Chinese quality achieved through the decorativ 
patterning of light and shade. One seems t 
breathe the rarified atmosphere and to be fa 
removed from ‘‘the weariness, the fever an 
the fret’’ of our ordinary day-to-day existence. 
To analyse such pictures is to break the spell. 
They are at least as essential to a true apprecia 
tion of the painter’s genius as the more famou 
and belauded Italian scenes. 
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fhe figures in these Welsh and English 
“views”’ are from Wilson’s own hand, whereas 
in some of the more ambitious of his classical 
ventures conventional puppets were inserted 
by other artists at the patron’s request—a harsh 
comment on the taste of the age. Wilson’s 
figures are notes of colour and form dashed 
in with an unerring instinct for where they 
woud ‘‘tell”’ most effectively in the composition. 
Slo.cnly they may be from a realistic stand- 
poi: t, but their shapes and poses are most 
ski ully related to the design as a whole ; 
wh ¢ often they serve to intensify the prevailing 
mod: what, for example, could be more 
ex) essive of languorous calm than the figures 
str. ched upon the bank in Tabley House? Their 
che acter too is perfectly adapted to the par- 
tic. ar scene—how different in spirit and con- 
cey on are the anglers in the Snowdon (so 
Or. ital as to recall Chinnery) from the wood- 
cut ers in the Crow Castle ! (Fig. 3) 

ne must concede that in these landscapes, 
as. deed in all Wilson’s wuvve, there is a certain 
mc tony; or why should his name at once 


ev ea vision of golden sunlight and of a land 
w! -e it seems always afternoon? But other 
gi landscape painters have been similarly 
li: -ed—what of the exquisite mannerism of 
G: usborough’s later phase, what of Crome’s 
Mi usehold Heaths and woodlands; and is there 
i te variety in Constable? Wilson was 


li: ted also in subject. There is scarcely an 
in ortant canvas of which a replica does 
! exist, and of some several versions are 
re rded. 

rhe chronology of his pictures is difficult to 
es blish, for though we know when some of 
th m were first exhibited—the Snowdon for 
in ‘ance and the Caernarvon in 1766—it is 
b> 0 means certain that works so dated repre- 
S the first version. In most cases we are 
thrown back on internal evidence, that is on 
the test of style, which in this connection has 
vcry definite limitations. 

For so unsuccessful an artist Wilson had a 
suprising number of imitators. Pictures now 
unwarrantably attributed to him range from 
pastiches, honest tributes of admiration from 
amateurs such as Thomas Wright, his first 
biographer, to the deliberate falsifications of a 
later age. Of these some of the most deceptive 
are by George Barret, who, having made a 
fortune with his landscapes in a pseudo-classic 
style, was, one might think, unlikely to imitate 
ai) unfashionable master. To the list of these 
imitators may now be added Thomas Jones, 
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2.—TABLEY HOUSE, CHESHIRE. 


whose association with Wilson was discussed in 
a previous article. He records in his diary that 
in 1785, after his return from Italy, he ‘‘was 
guilty of a few innocent Impostures—by Making 
Imitations of my old Master Wilson and 
Zuccharelli—which I passed among our Con- 
noisseurs at some of the publick Sales for 
Originals—but this trade of Imposition was not 
suffered to last long, from the jealousy of 
certain persons whose province I had, by these 
Means, infringed upon.’’ Jones’s landscapes, 
of which there are still a number at Pencerrig, 
show him to have been an old-fashioned painter, 
elegant, pretty in colour, and with a dainty, 
rather precise touch. They are in no way 
deceptive, unlike the works of Oldfield Bowles, 





3.—CROW CASTLE, NEAR LLANGOLLEN. 1771 
SIR WATKIN WILLIAMS-WYNN, BT. 


LORD ASHTON OF HYDE. 1780 


the squire of North Aston, who was one of the 
most sedulous of Wilson’s pasticheurs, though 
he must be acquitted of any fraudulent intent. 
Jones became associated with Bowles in 1772, 
spending upwards of a year at North Aston and 
teaching him to paint; indeed he taught him so 
well that on his pictures being exhibited a critic 
observed “this Gentleman paints something in 
the style of Jones—but though an honorary 
Exhibitor has far surpassed his Master.’’ Colonel 
M. H. Grant (in Old English Landscape Painters) 
deduced the relation between the two artists 
solely on the evidence of style—an instance of 
critical acumen which now receives full con- 
firmatory support. 

Wilson’s numerous imitators—some of 
them very accomplished—are largely respon- 
sible for the relatively low estimation in which 
his pictures are held. The sovereign test of 
authenticity is light and air, but his character- 
istic handling also affords a guide. The twirls 
and flourishes which in his genuine work serve 
a purpose in defining form despite their apparent 
carelessness, with his copyists degenerate into 
meaningless scrabbles of paint distributed at 
random to procure an appearance of careless 
mastery. But Wilson produced a good many 
‘“‘pot-boilers”’ and there are very dull pictures 
by him on which no doubt can be cast. 

Wilson's influence on landscape-painters of 
the romantic age was pervasive. It is to be 
discerned in Cotman’s decorative patterning, 
while Crome in his early days probably derived 
more from him than from Cuyp or Hobbema. 
His poetical vision of Nature certainly inspired 
Turner, and that Constable had looked atten- 
tively on Wilson’s skies his own more searching 
studies of cloud structure abundantly testify. 
But Constable has left us in no doubt of his 
admiration. After visiting a great collection he 


wrote : ‘“‘I recollect nothing so much as a large, 
solemn, bright, warm, fresh landscape by 


Wilson which still swims in my brain like a 
delicious dream’’; and again “ He is one 
of those appointed to show the world what 
exists in Nature but was not known till his 
time.’’ And if as art critic Ruskin is now in 
disrepute, we may count it to him for righteous- 
ness that even his idolatry of Turner did not 
blind him to Wilson’s achievement. “I believe,”’ 
he wrote, “that with the name of Richard 
Wilson the history of sincere landscape art, 
founded on a meditative love of Nature, begins 
for England.” 
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GOLF IN THE B.A.O.R. 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


NCE again, especially as I am ina 
state of partial destitution, I am 
intensely grateful to a younger friend 
who has sent me some golfing news 

from abroad reinforced by newspaper cuttings. 
I hope other people will like to hear, as I 
did, of the game in the B.A.O.R. and to 
know that life, if not all beer and skittles 
is yet not without its golfing compensations. 
I am not sure what I am allowed to say and 
what I am not; so, to be on the safe side, I will 
discreetly hide my correspondent, his brigade, 
his division and another division against whom 
he played, under a veil of anonymity. However, 
just to pass my readers a hint and give them a 
little mild fun in guessing, I will say that he is 
a past captain of his university and an inter- 
national and has highly distinguished himself 
in a recent Amateur Championship. He seems 
to be enjoying his golf, though he has for the 
most part to play it with American synthetic 
repaints, which has a discouraging sound. He 
does not say how far they will go, but judging 
by the results of a Bogey competition to which 
I will come in due time, Colonel Bogey, playing 
with a normal ball, has a decided advantage. 
In fact that veteran soldier can never have fully 
realised before what a fine driver he is. 
ee ¢& 


The courses in my story are three—Spa in 
Belgium, Cologne and then, after a long journey, 
Hamburg. I had always heard that Spa was a 
good course and this my informant confirms; 
he calls it ‘‘a fine course, cut through thick 
trees and with thick heather, in fact like one 
of the best Surrey courses.’’ When he first went 
there it was not unnaturally in a bad way but 
“‘the inevitable jeep was despatched to tow the 
multiple mower” and in time the course was 
reduced to good order and discipline. Incident- 
ally I have been trying to remember where I had 
seen a diagram of a hole at Spa and have now 
run it to earth in The Architectural Side of Golf 
by Messrs. H. N. Wethered and T. Simpson. 
This particular hole is the seventeenth, 200 
yards long, showing, as the authors say, the 
influence of the famous Redan at North Berwick. 
As I look at it I feel as if I were once more 
playing the fourth hole at the National Golf 
Links on Long Island, which was founded on 
the Redan. It looks uncommonly difficult with 
bunkers clustering round the green, so that the 
player can scarcely play direct for the pin, but 
must use the angle of the ground to come in 
from one side. Judging by the card my corre- 
spondent sends me the hole has now grown 
somewhat longer, but I must not get involved 
in architectural speculations. 

* * * 


Let me rather turn to the Brigade com- 
petition and the cutting about it ‘“‘ By Our Golf- 
ing Correspondent.’’ There were sixteen com- 
petitors and Bogey seems to have had a field 
day, since my correspondent, playing from the 
modest handicap of scratch (I should have made 
him owe something) won with six down. 
Bogey’s score, I should add, was 74, ‘“‘wery 
fierce.” The booby prize, ‘‘a magnificently 
decorated hat,’’ was won by the Brigadier who 
with indomitable courage returned sixteen 
down. In the afternoon the Brigadier received 
another reward for his perseverance, for he and 
the scratch man, with a joint handicap of six, 
tied for first place in the foursomes at eleven 
down, and gloriously won the play-off. ‘Our 
Golfing Correspondent”’ describes the course as 
in very good condition although extremely 
difficult. As to the second part of that state- 
ment there seems to be no doubt. 

Another cutting tells me of a divisional 
competition over a nine-hole course at Cologne. 
There is nothing very specific said about 
the course except that everybody was agreeably 
surprised to find such an enjoyable one—a 
discreet remark which may be taken to mean 
almost anything. Used not Old Tom Morris, 
when warmed with luncheon and in the kindness 
of his heart, to say the course he had just laid 
out would be “second only to St. Andrews’’? 


At any rate, my correspondent bobbed up 
victoriously again, this time with seven down 
to Bogey. Whether the gallant Brigadier played 
I do not know, but at any rate his score was 
beaten; somebody else returned seventeen down. 
These German Bogeys are clearly terrible fellows, 
quite unperturbed by the ravages of war. 
‘2 * 

This nameless division then made a journey 
of 350 miles to play against another at Hamburg, 
a Scottish one which proved worthy of its 
country and won the match. My correspondent 
apologises to me for the fact that they played 
four-ball matches all day long. Let me assure 
him that my withers are unwrung; he has my 
full forgiveness and my blessing. Hamburg, 
it appears, has at present only thirteen holes in 
commission so that five had to be played twice, 
but the whole eighteen ought to be playable by 
next Spring. It seems to be an excellent course. 
“This was again,’’ says my letter, ‘‘a typical 
Surrey course with trees and heather. As such 
it is very good indeed and I did not realise such 
good golf existed in Germany.’ Two of the 
Scots produced a score of five under fours, 
which has a formidable sound. On this great 
occasion my correspondent gave up his syn- 
thetic repaints and drew on a small and 
precious stock of pre-war balls. They had a 
beneficent effect for he was under fours himself. 

Finally he tells me that at his Brigade 


TOO MANY 


By HULDINE 


OWN the long ages, ever since he 
captured and tamed the first wolf cub 
or wild calf, man has been evolving 
animals for certain purposes by selec- 

tive breeding. In this he has undoubtedly 
succeeded very well, perhaps too well in some 
cases, when one considers the many types or 
separate breeds of cattle, sheep, pigs and dogs; 
perhaps, above all, dogs. 

On occasions it has been found profitable 
to cross certain breeds with others, in order to 
combine the best qualities of both. But this is 
not generally done without some good reason; 
it is practicable in cattle, for instance, when 
it is obvious that a high milk yield low in butter 
content will be improved by crossing with a 
breed whose milk is rich but not so plentiful. 
In a way, this is a kind of subconscious correc- 
tion to the extremes previously evolved. The 
eggs from poultry that produce the largest 
yield are often small, and the individual layers 
do not survive as long as the ordinary barn- 
door fowls. They are not very reliable as 
mothers, and frequently lean-fleshed for eating. 
Crossed with a large heavy breed, the progeny 
regains a more normal balance. 

s** 


Now among cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry, 
the mongrels have their uses. The plan that 
produces them comes from an ambition for 
improvement. And it very often succeeds. It 
is sometimes said that there are too many breeds 
of cattle. If this be so, then there are certainly 
too many breeds of dogs, even though they may 
have had their specialised uses in the past. 
This leads to the conclusion that, with this huge 
available selection, there is no excuse or justifi- 
cation for mongrels. 

A friend of mine from abroad, vice- 
president of his country’s Kennel Club, told me 
soon after his arrival here that he was horrified 
at the number of mongrel dogs he saw in the 
streets of London, even in war-time. Indeed, 
there is no town in this country, large or small, 
in which one cannot find a most amazing collec- 
tion of dogs of all sizes and colours (but no sorts) 
roaming uncontrolled through the streets. This 
is a sad but true comment on a country re- 
nowned throughout the world for the high 
quality of its livestock. 

Dogs have been bred for generations for 
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Headquarters he has sown a putting green with 
his own hands and has caused the Germans to 
put up a net. It is a very tall net but not a 
very wide one and he claims to be the nly 
officer who has not yet missed it on one side 
or the other. The Germans have further paii:ted 
a tee box, of a delicate green bearing the 
number 19 in white paint. Whether the Had. 
quarters cellar is in the tee box I do not ga ner, 
but if it is I hope with all my heart it i an 
admirable cellar and a large tee box 


* * * 


He makes it all sound good fun, and I { -ust 
it is. At any rate he makes me think, not with 
any positive yearning but with a not disay ee. 
able little sadness, of my own course, of wich 
I have often written, in the last war. I well 
remember getting a letter from a friend who had 
stayed on after I had gone home, telling me of 
the disappearance of our lone tree by the rst 
and last greens, a notable landmark and the one 
tiny little bit of shade in a parched and swe ter- 
ing landscape. ‘“‘Some Prussianised beast with 
an axe,” he said, had come privily in the night 
and cut it down, and I was more than ever glad 
not to be there; I could and still can see that 
starveling tree in my mind’s eye. At any rate 
my correspondent’s courses do not seem at all 
short of trees, but rather, considering the state 
of the ball market, to suffer from an embarrass- 
ing richness of them. I hope he will write to me 
again and tell me that he has got the better 
alike of the Belgian and the German Bogeys, 
My patriotism revolts against these defeats, 
though I do not doubt they were most honour- 
able ones. 


MONGRELS 


V. BEAMISH 


particular purposes. This accounts for the 
large variety of pure breeds. Unfortunately, 
most of them are used no longer in their special- 
ised sphere, and many have degenerated into 
house-pets or even nuisances. 

It is interesting to reflect on the past work 
performed by the various breeds, because this 
provides an explanation for so many related 
yet separate classifications. For example, there 
are at least six representatives of the spitz 
family in this country, ranging from the 
samoyed to the small pomeranian. The elk- 
hound no longer keeps the elk busy and worried 
with his barking while the hunter creeps within 
range. The Finnish spitz does not flush a caper- 
cailzie into a tree and stand below barking to 
guide his owner to the place. The samoyed is 
not asked to pull a load over the snow and feed 
on raw fish; the Dutch barge dog now yap; on 
dry land, and the chow is no longer fattene« for 
human consumption as he was originally in 
his Eastern home. All these dogs are now 
available as pets, and very handsome mo ¢t of 
them are. 

The same thing has happened with 1 
of the sheepdog breeds, and larger dogs 
have mainly lost their original uses. The : 
Bernard does not act as outsize rescuer for lost 
travellers in mountains; here is it even i! 2gal 
for him to pull a cart or deliver the mil! . as 
he still does in some European countries. [he 
great Dane, boarhound of Germany, anc 


any 
ulso 
iint 


the 
Russian wolfhound (Borzoi) are both no - in 
the ranks of the unemployed. 


* * * 


Small breeds are so numerous that one 
wonders if they are all really necessary, »at- 
ticularly the terrier family. It is astonis 1ing 
to reflect that there are nineteen different b: eds 
of terriers registered at the Kennel Club. }.any 
of these, too, have not been in work for a .ong 
time, and take a prominent place in the pet 
class. There are three types of dachshv ds, 
four if the miniatures are included. Although 
they are used extensively abroad for hut.-ing 
above and under ground, very few of ther: do 
anything here except walk beside a piam. 
Even some of the gun-dog breeds, essentially 
made for work, are unfortunately popula” as 
house pets, which to my mind is tough on 
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dogs who are really sporting and intelligent in 
xeir job. 
" the conclusion of all this is that there is 
the largest possible selection available for every 
dog owner in this country to satisfy his own 
particular taste in size, shape, and tempera- 
ment. Why, therefore, must we put up with 
this endless mongrel population? Prices for 
pure-bred dogs have certainly increased during 
the war, but in normal times (and they will 
quickly come back; they did last time!) two 
or three guineas would purchase an average 
sp-cimen of most pure breeds. Once the initial 
pe ment has been made, then the expense of 
ke oing a pure-bred dog is just the same as 
ti of a mongrel. The fallacy of mongrel 
in’ !ligence rating higher than any other has 
lo « since been exploded. 

It seems to me that the solution is to be 
fc | in revised legislation, and this is only 
pc ble through the concerted efforts of several 


0 iisations. The interests of all other domes- 
ti. nimals are well protected and looked after 
t .e law and their own various societies. It 
n be that, since the majority of dogs in this 
co. try are virtually luxury articles, no one 
bc ers much about their interests. The average 
m in the street is no dog expert; he just likes 


to own a dog, probably colour and shape im- 
material, and irrespective of whether its mouth 
is Over- or under-shot, its movements ungainly, 
its proportions unbalanced. 

It would not be at all difficult to end this 
state of affairs and clear our streets of mongrels 
until they were practically extinct. Castration 
has been suggested as a solution, but somehow 
this method is never popular in this country; 
perhaps it savours too much of infringement 
on the rights of the citizen! But there is a 
much better and more practical method, based 
rather on the following lines. 

First of all there should be a considerable 
tightening of dog-licence control, and the police 
should ensure regularly that every dog owner 
has a licence. This is not difficult, either in 
town or country, where the local police know 
the local dog owners. The possible result of 
this systematic check would be a great increase 
in the number of ownerless and homeless dogs. 
These would have to be dealt with firmly, not 
by reselling mongrels to the public from dogs’ 
homes, but by humanely destroying them, and 
selling only the pure-bred strays. There would 
not be many of the latter. 

Then there is the question of a licensing 
system, which would become a powerful factor 
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in the abolition of mongrels. I would suggest 
that any owner who applied for a licence and 
could produce the Kennel Club’s registration 
certificate for his dog or dogs (this could always 
be checked if necessary) would be able to obtain 
a “‘priority’’ licence at a cost of (say) five 
shillings. Anyone possessing and wishing to 
license a mongrel for whom he had no registra- 
tion certificate would have to pay for another 
form of licence, costing (say) fifteen shillings. 
In this way, the discouragement of mongrels 
would become effective and complete, and our 
streets and villages cease to resemble a mixture 
of circus and dogs’ home. With the co-operation 
of the police, this could be achieved in a com- 
paratively short time. In addition, any owner 
responsible for a bitch in season roaming loose 
should be prosecuted and fined quite severely. 

The Kennel Club and taxation department 
of the Government would both benefit a great 
deal if a solution on the proposed lines were 
introduced as legislation. 

But until those interested become enthusi- 
astic to the point of action, the canine question 
in this country will continue to remain unsolved, 


a not inconsiderable blot on this land of 
thorough-bred and high quality domestic 
animals. 


SHOOTING AND THE FUTURE 


~ TELY I have been wondering whether we 
shall ever revert to what someone has 
called ‘‘ the spacious days of shooting.”’ 

y I do not think we shall, although ad- 
m: edly it is a question to which I find no easy 
an er. For one thing large areas, for long laid 


un -r contribution to the war effort, will take 
ev . longer to recondition and reclaim. Nor 
wi. there be much surplus wealth for sport de 
luxe for many a day. 

What the last war started this one seems 
lik to complete—the disintegration of large 


properties, through lack of money for their 
ma itenance. Sad though this may be, in many 
ways, there are redeeming features in the 
pro:pect. It will make for a less exclusive 
ownership of sporting rights, for more small 
shoots, and in consequence a better deal for 
the humble sportsman than he has hitherto 
enjoyed. 

If I dwell on little shoots it is for this reason. 
They are all that the majority of us are likely 
to be able to afford. It is the greatest mistake 
to assume that nothing less than a thousand 
acres will yield adequate returns, and that 
grouse, partridges and pheasants are the only 
birds worth shooting. That a quota of each or 
all of them are very much to be desired I am 
the last person to deny; at the same time, 
did one never see a game-bird in a season’s 
shooting, wildfowl, snipe and ground game, 
not to mention other “‘various’’ are welcome 
substitutes and whet the sporting appetite every 
bit as keenly. Moreover, the future may show 
a greater promise than the past, especially on 
small shoots, for, although we have now, and 
shall have, many adverse conditions to contend 
with—vermin having multiplied unchecked, for 
instance, owing to the absence of keepers on 
war service—there is a bright side to the picture. 
Millions of acres of erstwhile grass land have 
returned to tillage, and it is axiomatic that good 
agricultural conditions favour game. It is 
significant in this connection that for six long 
years with no adventitious aids to preservation 
and not one shoot in fifty adequately keepered, 
partridges are more numerous in many parts 
of England than in pre-war days. 

So maybe the wheel will turn full circle to 
the sporting-cum-agricultural prosperity of 
sixty years ago. But with this difference. What 
heave been called the “privileged classes”’ will 
be on an economic level with their humbler 
n ¢hbours. And the type of sportsman who is 
w nt to sneer at less than a hundred pheasants 
at a stand will be extinct. 


Should this prove anything like a true 
ture of the future there is no reason for 
vression. Our grandsires, after all, shot less 
. week than modern luxury sportsmen look 
in an hour. Yet with their antiquated 
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PHEASANT-SHOOTING ON AN 


weapons they enjoyed themselves and inciden- 
tally taught us most of the woodcraft that we 
know. I confess to a certain bias on this point, 
for I have always preferred the ‘‘rough’’ shoot 
to the ‘‘cut and dried,’’ and held that the bird 
one gets by pitting one’s brains to its outwitting 
is worth a dozen driven to one’s gun. There 
has been so much mathematical precision in 
modern shooting that many of us have lost 
sight of the ethics of the game. 

I have never forgotten an old keeper of my 
Irish homeland, who combined a craftsmanship 
above the average with an indefatigable sense 
of duty, so long as anything of importance was 
on the tapis. But it was more than a coincidence 
that, once successive big shoots were behind 
him, he invariably applied for three days off, 
which were spent in a blissful state of complete 
intoxication. Then, blue-ribboned and efficient, 
he would carry on—until the next time. When 
once, in all innocence, I asked what solace lay 
in porter laced with poteen, ‘‘’Tis this way,” 
he said solemnly; ‘‘there’s times a man would 
get a great heartening from the dhrink, and he 
fair blisthered with the gintry’s whimsies over 
the birdeens.”’ 

Since those days I have often felt that there 
is a good deal in that philosophy, for modern 


ESSEX ESTATE 


shooting management is by no means unadulter- 
ated sweetness. The man who runs his own show 
is a free agent. Success or failure do not greatly 
matter so long as he enjoys himself, but he 
who runs a syndicate must try to please his 
colleagues, which means, without undue elabora- 
tion, the cultivation of many qualities that go 
to make diplomatists. 


When all is said the material yield from 
the little shoot of which one is one’s own archi- 
tect is no criterion of the spiritual uplift one 
derives. May I conjure up a spot which held 
me for some years before the war demanded 
service in another sphere? It was only six 
hundred acres of mixed ground, and certainly 
it bounded a property which was preserved, and 
from which we got a certain amount of stuff 
for which we had neither toiled nor spun. 

Still over a five-year period we averaged 
in the season more than 50 partridges and about 
100 pheasants, and we could have killed a lot 
more hares than we actually did in deference 
to the harrier pack which hunts in that part 
of the country. As the rental worked out at 
only a shilling an acre, it was cheap at the price, 
and I do not say that an equivalent bag could 
be got on all shoots thereabouts not so well 
situated. On the average small-holding a brace 
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or two of partridges and in the Winter three or 
four duck and snipe might be the limit of the 
But that is done every day in one 
place or another, and our shoot was, in the 
farmer’s eyes, waste land, but he knew its value 
as a sporting proposition and thirty pounds was 
profiteering 
Divided by four, in fact, it was dirt cheap, and 
keen snipe shots, 


day’s bag. 


not by any means a 
my three co-partners, all 
revelled in it even as I did myself. 


The best of a place of this kind is that, 
unlike partridge ground, it matters little how 
often, within reason, one disturbs it, and one 
can go out day after day for a few hours in the 
certainty of never drawing blank. 
took on some adjacent ground on which were 
marshes and water meadows along a mile or so 
in our best year 
356 snipe and more than 200 duck, the latter 


of river and we totalled 


NEW TOWNS AND 
GARDEN CITIES 


NIR,--In your friendly 
encouragement to the New Towns 


note of 
suggest a choice be- 
tween “garden cities” and ‘compact 
urban units,”’ and mention my name 
as an exponent of one choice or the 
other. May I say that | favour both 
and do not distinguish between them. 
rhe “garden city,’ as defined by 
i:benezer Howard in 1898, and as 
advocated by his followers since, has 
alwavs meant an urban unit, balanced 
for work and living, surrounded by 
agricultural country protected from 
suburban sprawl. It is “‘compact,”’ 
but not congested. It is as compact, 
that is, as it can be subject to provid- 
ing adequate space within for every 
urban purpose, including homes with 
reasonable gardens, pleasant work 
places, and room to play. There have 
certainly been debates in recent years 
as to what over-all density and size 
is necessary to secure these things 
while keeping the various functional 
zones near enough together; but there 
is now a fairly close agreement be- 
tween the planners who have studied 
the problem in detail—as is shown, 
for instance, by the prescriptions in 
the Housing Manual, the Greater 
London Plan, the Manchester KRe- 
gional Plan, and the best American 
writings on the subject. 

Modern. thought has shown that 
I-benezer Howard’s proposed over-all 
density of 32 persons per town acre, 
and my 1940 guess of 20, are too high. 
It has become clear that 15 persons 
per town acre is nearer the mark if 
modern residential, industrial and 
civic requirements are to be met. If 
there is any opposition to the reason- 
ably “compact urban unit”’ it has not 
come from exponents of the garden 
city principle, who were the earliest 
enthusiasts for an unspoiled country- 
side. FF. J. Ossporn, 16, Guessens 
Road, Welwyn Garden City, Hertford- 
shire. 


Committee you 


ANOTHER 1000-MILE 
WALK 


Sik,—The account of Captain Bar- 
clay’s 1,000-mile walk in stages of 
one mile in each hour, which appeared 
in your issue dated November 2, 
reminds me of a later and far more 
arduous walk of 1,000 miles which 
took place at the Black Bull Fields in 
Leeds in the year 1898. 

The task of the Leeds walker, 
William Buckler, was to cover 4,000 
quarter-miles in successive periods 
of 91, minutes each, so that while, as 
it was shown in the article, Captain 
Barclay was able to sleep or rest for 
an hour and a half every two hours, 
at no time could Buckler have more 
than a few minutes away from 
the track. As did Captain Barclay, 
Buckler suffered severe physical 
troubles about half-way through his 
task, but he persevered. His food 
consisted mainly of bread and cheese, 








charge. 
folk. 
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Later we 


with coffee as his chief drink, but there 
was never time for a bath. 

I myself saw the walk, which 
excited considerable interest, especi- 
ally towards the end, and when 
Buckler completed his feat there was 
an attendance of 20,000, with many 
more thousands unable to gain 
admission. Buckler suffered most 
between midnight and 5 a.m., and at 
times during that period he was 
delirious and could walk his allotted 
quarter-miles only with strong urging. 
Even after the walk was completed 
he would occasionally make his way 
to the track, thinking he was still 
engaged on his task, but he made a 
good recovery and had few serious 
after-effects except for the tenderness 
of his feet.—A. M., Leeds. 


REARING A LEVERET 
Sir,—Your readers may be interested 
in this photograph of a young leveret. 

We rescued this leveret from the 
path of a heath fire and as he was 
evidently too young to survive by 
himself we decided to try to rear him. 

First, we tried him with green 
food, but he made no attempt to eat 





THE 


LEVERET 


See letter: 


this, so we thought that the only hope 
was to try to get him to take a little 
milk. For this purpose we constructed 
a feeding-bottle, as may be seen in the 
illustiation. 

After a few attempts, he quickly 
learnt to suck from this and would 
eagerly seize the “teat,’’ which was 
a short piece of cycle valve tubing, 
and vigorously suck the milk through 
it. If in his haste any got spilt on 
him he would presently stop and sit up 
and wash himself most prettily. 

After a few weeks of bottle feed- 
ing he began to eat green food, and 
after a little longer we gradually 
weaned him from the bottle. 

We decided it was unkind to 
attempt to keep so active a creature 
as a hare in confinement and we 
accordingly returned him to a part 
of his native heath untouched by the 
fire—A. B. Dairy, Lance Dayl, 
Romsey, Hampshire. 
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mostly got by flighting, while pigeons of the 
tallest and wariest variety were always on tap 
for anyone who could hit them. 

We have paid too long lip service to big 

money and big bags, which are no criterion of 
either sport or sportsmanship, especially if in 
their attainment the market is spoilt for humbler 
We all should aim at more 
more recognition of the fact that the 
tenant farmer is the backbone of the country- 
side, not merely an individual whose interests 
can be at worst ignored entirely, at best afforded 
scant consideration by any wealthy syndicate 
in which sporting rights are temporarily vested. 
Let us go back to the primitive, to the hunt for 
hunting’s sake, and not for the notoriety that 
battues so often undeservedly obtain. 

What I have said so often I repeat. What 
he kills means less to the genuine sportsman 
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AN OLD SAW JUSTIFIED 


Sir,—The article on Old Saws and 
Modern Knowledge—III by Mr. W. S. 
Mansfield especially interested me. 
One old saw he quoted—‘‘A farm that 
has guinea fowls has no rats ’’—and 
added ‘‘nor can I find the slightest 
evidence of its truth.’’ I think I may 
be able to help. 

I think the old saw has probably 
been misquoted. Could it not be 
‘“\ farm that has guinea pigs has no 


rats ? 

Until the war I lived in France in 
Brittany. When my parents moved 
into the home I remember—I was a 
vear old at the time—the garden and 
outbuildings were overrun with rats. 
However, when I was a little older 
my two sisters and I were given a 
male and a female guinea pig. From 
then on we never saw a rat about the 
place. Several friends to whom we 
gave young guinea pigs told us of 
similar instances of the ridding of rats. 


Several times we have mentioned 
to our friends how the guinea pigs 
cleared us of rats. 


Two of our friends 


——_ 
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Rearing a Leveret 


have also told us of similar cases they 
have met in England. 

Perhaps this explanation § will 
solve the “old saw that was not true.” 
—Vaz B. INsLEy, Y.M.C.A., Westover 
Road, Bournemouth, Hampshire. 


EDINBURGH’S ROYAL 
MILE 


Sir,—Your correspondent’s disgust 
with the present condition of much of 
Edinburgh’s Royal Mile is, he may rest 
assured, shared to the full by most 
Edinburgh residents. 

If, however, he will write to the 
Town Clerk of Edinburgh and ask 
him for the recently published report 
on the Royal Mile, compiled by the 
City Architect, he will find that a 
policy for the rehabilitation of this 
street has been officially formulated. 
No doubt in due course it will be put 
into effect. 


than the variety of chances with which his oy 
energy and wit provide him. He would scarc=ly 
be human if he did not prefer a well-filled | ag 
to an empty one, and the man who enjoy. a 
blank day has yet to be born. But contentn 
lies in simple things; in the element of surp ise 
at every turn—the snipe flushed from the |g 
the mallard from the reed beds, the go! en 
plover swinging high down wind; 
more from a sense of freedom. 
takes one’s chances or bungles them never lid 
matter much. It is by the companionshiy oj 
kindred spirits, the working of one’s dogs } .at 
one measures the enjoyment of a sporting « iy, 
Add to those delights the green and gok of 
field and moor and marsh, the smell of sea ¢ vat 
drifts in on the wind, the shadows racing on 
the hills, and the pools of rosy mist at sur et, 
and what more can man ask ? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘nt 


and e en 
Whether one 


J. B. Drovwc iit, 


The Royal Mile building { om 


which I write, dating from the ate 


sixteenth and early seventeenth © en- 
turies, belongs to the National T ust 
for Scotland. It was rescued by them 
from demolition about ten years ago 
and subsequently restored, now being 
occupied by the Saltire Societ: as 
headquarters and as a centre for 
concerts, exhibitions, lectures and 
other activities. Possibly other suit- 
able buildings can be given a new 
future in the same way. 


But the problem is complex. The 
Royal Mile is the centre of a dens 
population and is an area containing 
breweries, chemical works, printing 
works and a large bus garage, as well 
as a Royal Palace, the Parliament 
House, St. Giles Cathedral, the City 
Chambers, and, at the upper end, the 
Castle. 

The City architect has formulated 
a policy which merits the fullest cis- 
cussion. Unfortunately the Town 
Council of Edinburgh have issued the 
Report in such small quantities that 
unless one is prepared to sit in the 
public library, one must remain in 
ignorance of its contents. Perhaps a 
little support from the readers of 
Country LirE might persuade th 
City Authorities to be a little mor 
far-seeing and intelligent in ‘their 
publicity.--RoBert Hurp, President 
The Saltive Society, Gladstone’s Land 
Lawnmarket, Edinburgh 1. 


BRITISH COLONIAL 
ARCHITECTURE 


Sir, IT was much interested by the 
letter from Mr. Curius Crowe with its 
photograph of the cathedral at 
Georgetown, British Guiana, publis ied 
in your number for November 9, ind 
venture to agree that a photogra; hi 
survey of British Colonial architec ur 
is very desirable. 

The cathedral at Port of Spun 
Trinidad, which I visited last y <ar, 
is even more interesting than the at 
Georgetown. It consists of a very \ ide 
nave, with open mahogany roof, in -he 
Gothic style, and with walls cov red 
with mural tablets, some with fig. res 
by Flaxman and Chantrey. The « ate 
is, I think, 1828. In the late 70s 
or early ’80s (I think) there was ac led 
a small stone choir, of three bays \ ith 
clerestory and triforium, if men >r\ 
serves, the whole being in stri! ‘ng 
contrast with the tropical flowe ng 
shrubs and trees in the surrounc ng 
churchyard. Doubtless other V est 
Indian Islands’ contain — sim lar 
churches, or even houses of e¢ rly 
19th- or late 18th-century dat — 

. V. PEROwNE, St. James’s Cl 
Piccadilly, W.1. 


HAMPTON COURT 
FURNITURE 


S1r,—As the writer of the article on 
the Knole bedstead may I say a final 
word. I observed that I know of no 
tradition associating the Knole ‘ed 
with James TI before the nineteenth 
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—: nor, pace Mr. Symonds, did 

Fanny Burney. According to her 
information it was made for William 
Ill. She saw another bed in another 
room at Knole, which was said to have 
been made for James I. I reiterate, 
therefore, that I know of no tradition 
associating this bed with him which 
has been traced beyond the nineteenth 
century. 

I invited Mr. Symonds to cite a 

convincing parallel from extant early 

.obean hangings and upholstery for 
the characteristic baroque patterns 
fouad on the bedstead. He ignores the 
in\.-ation (as he did my challenge 
al the feet), and says that I am 


o! expressing my own opinions 
al the patterns and the tufted 
fri e. The Department of Textiles 
at » Victoria and Albert Museum 
mi t help him to determine if the 
pa ‘| I asked for exists. 

s for his now too-familiar close- 
st Mr. Symonds rejects the infer- 
en hat it has been re-covered at a 
lat date, but finds no difficulty in 
be ing that, when the original 
Tt palace with its furnishings had 
bi swept away, Queen Elizabeth’s 
ol ose-stool was salvaged and in 
di me made available for William 
I] the palace erected for him by 
W 


ie Lord Chamberlain’s Accounts 
it Public Record Office are not, 
af all, Mr. Symonds’s monopoly. 
rl h he suggests that I have no 
exj ence “‘in assessing such evi- 
de ’’ I drew upon these records 
rat copiously for the Dictionary of 
Ey h Furniture, of which the first 
vol. e, after long preparation, was 
pul hed in 1924.—RaLpu Epwarps, 
Su House, Chiswick Mall, W.4. 

his correspondence must now 
cl -ED.] 


SW .LLOWS IN OCTOBER 


Six, It may be of interest to some 
of ur readers to learn that on 
Oct.der 19 I saw four swallows. When 
Isa. them they were flying against a 
strong southerly wind, which made 
their progress difficult. Thus it was 
easy to identify them. There is a 
possibility that they were the young, 
which make their journey later than the 
adult birds. But taking all the facts 
into consideration, is it not late for 
swallows? —JAMES J. M. WALSH, 
Clontarf, Dublin, Eire. 


NARCISSI BLOOMING 


Sir,—-It may be of interest to some of 
your readers to know that we had 
yellow narcissi in full bloom among 
the roses on October 16 this year. 
The first flowers opened nearly a fort- 
night before. 

[ think it must be a record.— 
L. C. SHORE, Holcombe Manor, Bath, 
Somerset. 


THE RULE OF THE ROAD 


Sir, -Your correspondent, Mr. Christ- 
mas Humphreys, raises an interesting 
point about the Rule of the Road 
in your issue of November 2 which 
has been discussed and argued in 
the motor industry and its Press 
over a period of many years. The 
following theory—I believe it to be 
a true explanation —may therefore be 
of interest. 

One of the early Popes issued an 
order for all to keep left, except when 
overtaking. This rule was universal 
throughout Europe for hundreds of 
years until the French Revolution. 

\fter the American War of Inde- 
pendence, when they were anti- 
English and pro-French, they followed 
the ‘rench; and their admiration of 
everything French continued to the 
Present day, although their written 
Con: ‘itution is based on the Swiss. 

t is only in the last five to ten 


ve that Austria, Hungary and 
pa’ of Italy under the former 
Di-:>tors have abandoned the original 
: - When touring Italy before 


lini’s time it was necessary to 
fn. ‘re before entering a town to 
Wh 1 side of the road the rule directed 
on as their rule was not national but 
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local. After the 
German entry in- 
to Austria great 
boards were 
erected on roads 
entering the 
Tyrol announc- 
ing the change 
from left to 
right.—L. G. G. 
Ramsnry, 5, 


Thurlby Croft, 
Mulberry Close, 
Hendon, N.W.4. 


TO THE LEFT 
S1r,— The follow- 
ing, I believe, is 
the accepted ex- 
planation of the 
rule of the road. 
When the roads 
of Europe _ be- 
came unusually 
crowded during 
the Crusades, the 
Pope issued in- 
structions that 
everyone should 
keep to the left 
of the road. 

During the 
French Revolu- 
tion, when alter- 
ations were made 
in almost every 
walk of life, and 
anything coming 
from the Vatican 
was unpopular, 
the French Gov- 
ernment changed 
the rule to the 
right of the road, 
and subsequently 
over-ran a great 
part of Europe, 
and in many 
places their new 
rule held good 
after they had 
gone home. 

Until the 
advent of Hitler, 
several European 
countries used 
the left of the 
road, as did the 
Argentine and 
the British Em- 
pire, excluding 
Canada, and the 
whole of the Far 
East still do so. 
— STANLEY B. 
REECE, 35 Hard- 
man Street, Liver- 
pool, 1. 


STAINED 
GLASS ASA 
WAR 
MEMORIAL 
S1r,—The photo- 
graph in Coun- 
try Lire. for 
October 26, re- 
producing part of 
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SCENES DRAWN 
FOR GLASS PAINTING 





























SMALL REALISTIC 


SCENES 


See letter: 


THE STEEP EASTERN 
See letter: 


Stained Glass as a War 


FACE 


Mountains of Sand 


Memorial 
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the stained-glass 
war memorial 
window in St. 
Peter’s Church, 
Harrogate, which 
contains an inlet 
of the late Sir 


Bernard Part- 
ridge’s Punch 
cartoon The 
Shrine of Hon- 


our, illustrates a 
practice which is 


really not to be 
2sommended, and 
for more than 
one reason. 

In the first 


place it is wrong 
to reproduce in 
one medium a 
design intended 
for another. It 
would be inter- 
esting to know 
whether the dis- 
tinguished _ car- 
toonist gave his 
permission for his 
design to be 
treated in this 
way. Most artists 
dislike their de- 
signs being used 
for other forms 
of expression. 
Stained glass 
depends on light 
and colour and 
designs have to 
be made with 
this in view if 
they are to 
be successful. A 
black - and -white 
drawing or an oil 
or water-colour 
painting is in- 
tended for quite 
different modes 
of expression and 
neither requires 
transparency. 
Secondly 
there is the ques- 
tion of the in- 
sertion of a 


modern design 
within a frame- 
work of media- 
val type. It is 
now increasingly 
regarded as 
undesirable to 
use the late 
Gothic canopy 


or tabernacle or 
architectural 
niche technique 
in glass, save 
under very spec- 
ial circum- 


stances. It would 
be unwise to 
condemn any 


well-tried 
method of glass 
design, but it 
does seem peculi- 
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arly out of place where a modern scene 
is desired. 

Yet another point in regard to 
the Partridge cartoon is the unequal 
treatment of the two figures. Both 
Britannia and the Unknown Warrior 
are of the next world, and may there- 
fore be represented as appearing from 
there either as solid as they are in that 
sphere or in a more shadowy form in 
which they might appear here, but 
the unequal treatment given seems 
incongruous and is not a thing to be 
copied. 

Some no doubt will desire a mor 
significant form of war memorial 
than conventional scenes in glass in 
the older tradition, splendidly exem- 
plified in the 14th-century war 
memorial east window of Gloucester 
Cathedral. To all such may be com- 
mended a rather different type of 
treatment. If single figures on a fair- 
sized scale are desired, there seems no 
reason why Forces personnel should 
not be realistically represented. The 
writer recollects a quite satisfactory 
and striking example at the east end 
of the south aisle of Ufford in Suffolk, 
erected soon after the last war. 

At the same time it must be 
admitted that some of the colours of 
modern clothing, khaki for example, 
are singularly unfitted for representa- 
tion in glass. In this connection it is 
relevant to recall the fact that in 
medieval times there was an artistic 
convention whereby large masses of 
black—e.g. the habit of a Benedictine 
monk—were shown in dark blue. We 
may have to develop some technique 
on similar lines to assist in the showing 
of present-day people in stained 

If modern war-time scenes of a 
realistic type are required they should 
be small and some kind of medallion 
treatment might be used. 

The accompanying 
show, in one, 


glass. 


illustrations 
two sections, not of a war 
memorial window but one in which 
small, rather realistic, scenes are repre- 
sented; and, part of the 
design for a new window by Francis 
Spear in which war-time scenes are 
specially drawn for glass painting and 
in which the small scene treatment is 
also employed. 

In the case of small circular 
medallions contrasting with the back- 
ground which may take various forms 
there seems no reason why enamel 
painting on clear glass should not be 
used at times. True it is not really 
stained glass, as the colour is laid on 
white glass and not made with the 
glass itself. But it is capable of much 
variety and delicacy of treatment and 
we have examples of its use which 
have lasted more than 300 vears, 
notwithstanding a certain tendency to 
scale off. What does not seem right 
is to mix enamel painted scenes with 
surroundings carried out in the ordi- 
nary way from which they are not 
definitely isolated. 

Generally, it is probably true to 
say that scenes of modern mechanical 
warfare do not naturally lend them- 
selves to expression in the medium of 
clear light and brilliant colour that is 
of the very nature of stained glass. 
F.C. EELEs, Secretary, Central Council 
for the Care of Churches, Earlham, 
Dunster, Somerset. 


MOUNTAINS OF SAND 


Sir,—West of River Findhorn estu- 
ary, Morayshire, the once fertile estate 
of Culbin now lies buried beneath 
mountains of sand. About the vear 
1695, the manor house with orchards 
and gardens, in addition to seventeen 
farms, were engulfed by a series of 
severe sandstorms. Prior to the war, 
the Forestry Commission took steps 
to arrest the movement of sand, and 
planted many trees—-principally Cor- 
sican and Scotch pines, and Douglas 
firs. The prevailing wind is from the 
west, and the photograph depicts the 
steep eastern tace of a large sandhill 
\. ; Aberdeen 


THE ASH HOUSE 


Sir,—The 
Dorothy 


second 


ash house illustrated with 
Hamilton Dean’s letter in 
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your issue of October 19 is a remnant 
of the glass trade of Tudor and Stuart 
England. Substantially built ash 
houses were scattered throughout the 
country as stores for the alkali used 
in the manufacture of glass. A con- 
siderable seasonal trade existed in the 
burning of bracken, glasswort and 
other plants, the resultant alkali or 
pot ash being pressed into blocks and 
stored in these ash houses to await the 








A TELEGRAPH POST WHICH LESSENS THE 
PROBLEM OF WIND RESISTANCE 
Telegraph Post to Resist Gales 


See letter: 


periodical visits of the merchants who 
supplied the glass-houses. It was 
essential that the ash should be 
thoroughly dry, hence the stout stone 
walls of the store-houses. Turner’s 
Herbal, 1568, refers to bracken as 
‘“‘olaswede, because the ash of it serve 
to make glass with.” 

Bacon, writing in 1626, mentions 
that ‘ they crush the ashes into lumps 
and so sell them to the Venetians for 
their glasse works’’ Glass-workers at 
that time and for another half century 
were known as Venetians. 

I have just noticed, among the 


LUCY AND HER MASTER 
See letter: A Pet Chameleon 


Earl of Middleton's Collection of MSS., 
a bundle of papers containing refer- 
ences to the ash or as well as 
a few hitherto unnoticed sidelights 
upon the manufacture of English table 
glass during the days of James I. A 
manuscript by Robert  Fosbroke, 
dated 1617 and entitled ‘‘ observacions 
for glasse,’’ explains that a case of 
glass was a horse-load, ‘‘ which, at the 
rate of 200 weight to a horse-load, is 
a tenth of a tun.’’ He continues, 
“‘wiche asse (the ash of witch hazel) 
beanstraw asse and green fearne asse 
are all Peas-straw and 
gorse asse are not so good. Dry ferne 


“‘asse”’ 


good. asse 


asse is nott good. Two good workmen 
will make 16 or 18 case of glass weeklie. 
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For the number of coales and quantite 
of asse, they must be proporcioned 
according to the bigness of the forness. 
Broadglasse spendeth more coales and 
asse, quantitie for quantitie, than 
drinking glasse dothe. The forness for 
drinking glasse spendeth above 20 
strikes (bushels) of asse weeklie, and 
about 10 or 11 loades of coales.”’ 

Several items of costing then 
follow, including : 

For everie rooke  s. d. 

set  (wain-load)ofcdales5 6 
For asseof every sort 
Su Ss nL 
For sand a strike 0 2 


“The making of 80 
tun of glasse yerelie will 
spend above 6 tun of 
coales weeklie . . . the 
fornesses will cost about 
£20 a piece, butt you 
are to proporcion your 
rent according to the 
ground where they are 
sett, for all that ground 
is wast.’’ Then “a con- 
jecturall aymings att the 
proffitt and charge of 
glasse making’”’ shows 
that a single furnace 
made ‘‘80 tuns of glasse 
yearely, which, at 16/- 
a case, that is, £8 a tun, 
is £640. The costs are 
rent of furniss £10; 
wages of five men £100; 
asse £50; coales £125; 
sand £6 13s. 4d.; carriage to London 
£80; and total £371 13s. 4d.”" The 
green drinking glasses were sold at 20 
to the dozen pieces. It should be 
remembered in reviewing these figures 
that 17th-century glass furnaces stood 
idle for about three months of every 
yvear.—G. BERNARD HUGHES, Mochvras, 
Grassy Lane, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


TELEGRAPH POST TO 
RESIST GALES 


Sir,—This telegraph post is of 
such unusual construction compared 
with those generally 
seen by the roadside 
that I feel sure it will 
interest readers. The 
insulators carrying the 
wires are in one long 
line, thus improving the 
wind resistance which 
must be very considera- 
ble in bad weather as 
the poles are erected in 
a lonely and very ex- 
posed part of Scotland. 
—CALEDONIAN, N.B. 


A PET 
CHAMELEON 


Str,—The Reverend B. 
Hagen of Eregi, Kenya, 
is very proud of his 
pet chameleon, Lucy. 

I enclose a picture 
of the chameleon, climb- 
ing on her master’s 
cigarette, and from there 
along his nose.— JEROME 
DeEssaIn, Bernstein, Wol- 
borough Hill, Newton 
Abbot, Devon. 


THE GAME OF 
MERELS 


Sir,—I made some enquiry about the 
game of merels and when it was last 
played in this village, following 
I. D. R.’s photograph of the plan in 
the church here. 





The local carpenter tells me that 
the game was last played here fifty 
odd years ago and was known locally 
as Merry Peg. Sticks and stones 
were used by the players. He managed 
to get an old inhabitant here to revive 
his memory and tell him how the 
game was played. It is not unlike 
draughts. 

It is curious that the game 


should have suddenly lost its popu- 
larity instead of being handed down 
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from father to son.—T. B. Foster, The 
Close, Ickford, Aylesbury, Buckingham- 
shire. 


ON THE ISLE OF BUTE 


S1r,—One sometimes hears complaints 
of clergy not living in their parishes, 
or near enough to be readily available 
to their flock. Such a reproach cannot 
be brought against the minister of this 
Presbyterian church at Port Banna- 
tyne, on the Isle of Bute. The tower 
of the church has been converted into 
a manse, as can be seen by the chim- 
neys round the spire and the curtained 
windows below. 

I was unable to 
when this change from 
church tower to dwel- 
ling-house was made, 
but it appears to have 
been done long ago. 
Access to the upper 
floors is gained by a 
stairway built on the 
opposite side of the 
tower.—R. K. HoLMEs, 
Tod’s Field, Dollar, Scot- 
land. 


ascertain 


COUNTRYMEN 
AS CAPITAL 


Sir,—If was the late 
Rudyard Kipling who 
wrote many years ago 
in Letters of Travel (1892- 
1913) the following des- 
cription of our country- 
men : 

Over the shoulder of 
the meadow two men 
come up very slowly, 
their hats off and their 
arms swinging loosely 
at their sides. They do 
not hurry, they have 
not hurried, and they 
will never hurry, for 
they are of the country 
—bankers of the flesh 
and blood of the ever 
cities. 

In the coming re-orientation of 
life in England, and in her Govern- 
ment’s attitude to agriculture, surely 
as important as mechanisation is the 
asset of establishing her country- 
people safely on the land, here or in 
the colonies as ‘‘bankers of the flesh 
and blood of our ever bankrupt cities.”’ 

In that very important social 
experiment The Mount Street Club 
for the Unemployed in Dublin, 
established by Irishmen (and one of 
New Zealand birth) it is found that, 
given scope and equip- 
ment in club and farm, 
the creative power of 
the unoccupied man 
was able to turn in pre- 
war days every £1 spent 
to equip him into 47s. 
worth of real value and 
wealth. 


bankrupt 


In fact a community 
was born. No money 
passed, but wealth was 
created and barter re- 
sulted. But the best men 
on the farm turned out 
to be—not the country 
man, who had drifted to 
the town, but the town 
man, whose _ country- 
bred instinct found ex- 
pression at last. One 
generation in the city 
had not robbed them 
of their heritage. They 
were still bankers of 
life ‘‘in the ever bank- 
rupt cities’ and could 
escape from the debtor’s 
prison of the dole. 

Is not this indeed the gospel of 
CounTRY LIFE, to which we owe so 
much in the long years of desolation 
and destruction?—A  CoNnsTANT 
READER, Waterford. 


FOR THE PARSON’S 
TIMEPIECE 


Sir,—In the 14th-century parish 
church at Crawley, Sussex, are choir 











stalls and reading desk that wer. 


made by a parson. 

Of the Jacobean pulpit fro: 
which he so often preached he cut 
cavity into which he could place hi‘ 
watch; he also carved on it the wi 
injunction—Be_ Brief.—J. DrEnto 
Rosinson, Darlington, Durham. 


THE JACKAL’S 
WEDDING 


S1r,—In a recent issue of Countr ° 
LIFE there is a letter from Sir Geor 
Cunningham saying that if the s 
shines when a shower of rain is falli: 
“the jacka 


the Pathans call it 





A CHURCH-TOWER MANSE 


See letter : On the Isle of Bute 


wedding’’; and later another corres 
pondent says that in South Africa this 
is called “‘the monkey’s wedding.” 


I have just come across a refer 
ence to the fact that this is called in 
Japan ‘“‘the fox’s bride going to her 
husband’s house.”’ This is in Tales of 
Old Japan by Mitford, published in 
1871, in the section headed Fairy 
Tales so it is evidently a piece of 
folk lore. 


It would be interesting to know 
how such similar names could have 
been given to this occurrence in cou! 


A HINT IN THE PULPIT 


See letter: For the Parson’s Timepiece 


tries so far apart.—K. M. Lawn! 

(Capt. (S.) R.N.), R.N. Barracks, Cha 

ham, Kent. 

S1rR,—I remember many years ago 1. 
England that we called it a monkey 

wedding day whenever the sun shon 
during a shower of rain; but I hav 
no idea of the origin of the expressio1 
—GEOFFREY A. F. GRINDLE, Imperia 
Delhi Gymkhana Club, New Delhi. 
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but a most up-to-date 
insurance service 


Royal Exchange 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 
By ZUCCHERO 
(Hatfield House Collection) 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SscOTChH WHISKY 


by Macdlonaldrluluih 


From her canvas she looks down with that regal dignity 
and serenity which only an outstanding reign could have 
imparted. In “HIGHLAND QUEEN” Grand Liqueur 
(Queen of Scots Whiskies) you will find something of 
that same regal assurance, for behind it there is a con. 
tinuing tradition of outstanding flavour and mellowness 
of quality zealously guarded by the sole proprietors. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 
LEITH - SCOTLAND 






Distillers : 
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ALVIS announce the first of their post-war 





models ... the “FOURTEEN.” A new 4 


cylinder series traditionally ALVIS in design 
with all that this has come to mean in 
individuality of performance and road be- 
haviour. The reconversion of the Company’s 
productive facilities is well advanced and 
will 


deliveries commence in the Spring. 


Further details will be announced shortly. 
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. The NEW 


HUMBER 


The Choice of the Experienced Motorist 
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Humber that made 
All that 


was learned in six arduous years is now incorporated in 


It was exceptional engineering in the 





this car an outstanding success on war service. 


the new Humber models—unique reliability, exceptional 


performance. tested safety and arm-chair comfort. 


¥* The new HAWK 

¥* The new SNIPE 

¥* The new SUPER SNIPE 
¥* The new PULLMAN 


To be available against M.O.W.T. Licence 
Full particulars from your Humber dealer 
HUMBER LTD... COVENTRY 


PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GROUP 
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THE @) CAR Company UTD. 



































“*Bred in the bone’ stamina and performance are 
the heritage of Sp) cars. The new ** TC ”’ Series 
Midget faithfully maintains the (}) tradition. 
Price £375, plus Purchase Tax £104 18 4. 
Deliveries in rotation against M. of W.T. Licences. / 
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HARNESSING THE HORMONE 


By W. G. TEMPLEMAN, M.Sc., Ph.D. 


In our issue of October 19 we described the 
claims made for the new selective weed-killer 
‘nown as Methoxone. In the following 
ticle Dr. Templeman, who played a 
rominent part in the discovery of the 
cd-killer, describes other potentialities of 
uthetic plant hormones, the operative 
agent in Mcethoxone 


2= © 


w 


EARLY everyone is aware of the 

presence of hormones in the human 

body. These hormones are distinct 

chemical compounds’ which are 

ma tfactured in certain glands, whence they 

are xpelled into the blood stream and so are 

car °d to the various organs where they make 
the influence felt. 

Juring the last twenty years it has been 

dis vered that the growth of plants is con- 


tro d by hormones. These are different from 
the » of the animal organism but they, too, 
we in very small quantities. The chemical 
nat .2 and properties of several of these plant 
ho: “ones are now known. They are highly 


act 2 and if applied to certain plant tissues 
wil ause them to grow in length. For instance, 
put ng a very small quantity on one side of 
the oot of a very young oat seedling will make 
it © rve, because the cells in contact with the 
hor one elongate rapidly. Auxin a, one of the 
nat al plant hormones, is so active that the 
am int required to induce a curvature of 
10 ogrees in the shoot of a single young oat 
see. ing is approximately two-thirds of one- 
mil onth of one-millionth of an ounce. 
+s & 


\ tremendous impulse to research in this 
sph -e has been the discovery of a number of 
syn etic hormones possessing some of the pro- 
perties of the natural ones. A number of these 
synihetic hormones, like a-naphthylacetic, 
and p-indolylbutyric acid, have the property 
of inducing quicker and more prolific rooting 
of cuttings. Treatment is simple and has 
become part of the routine in many nurseries 
where trouble has been taken to discover which 
species will respond to treatment and which 
will not. When it becomes possible to start 
active vegetative propagation of trees, shrubs 
and herbaceous plants once more, synthetic 
hormones will help to restore the situation. 

It is not surprising that other interesting 
properties of synthetic growth-substances or 
hormones have been elucidated. 


One aspect that 


of synthetic hormones within the last few 
years has come the discovery that it is 
possible to produce fruit on certain plants 
without normal pollination. The young open 
flowers are treated with a hormone and the 
young fruit develop under its influence just as 
they would in the ordinary way except that, as 
the fertilisation process has not taken place, 
there are}no seeds. Seedless tomatoes have been 
so produced with good colour, flavour and 
pulp. A good “‘set’’ of the early trusses is the 
desire of every tomato-grower. To regulate the 
temperature and humidity of the greenhouse 
and the pace of growth of the plants just right 
to achieve this consistently with our weather 
is not an easy business. If synthetic hormones 
can help in overcoming this, another triumph 
for biological research will be recorded. The 
objective at the moment is to find a volatile 
hormone readily distributed by overnight 
fumigation. 
* * * 

In some quarters there is a belief, almost 
mystical in nature, that farm-yard manure, 
compost and other organic materials applied 
to the soil possess some beneficial properties 
over and above what can be ascribed to their 
nutrient values, their effects on the physical 
nature of the soil and their influence on the 
soil’s flora and fauna. 

When the hormone theory of plants’ 
growth became firmly established, it was 
fashionable to postulate that hormones in the 
manure stimulated growth. It is true that 
hormones and substances from which they are 
readily formed are added to the soil in this way, 
but it has yet to be shown that plants growing 
in the soil benefit from their presence. In fact 
all efforts to improve the yields of crops by 
adding synthetic growth-substances as com- 
ponents of fertilisers, as seed-dressings or in 
solution, to plants grown in soil or sand have 
failed. It is clear that plants themselves can 
produce adequate hormones for maximum 
growth under the particular conditions applic- 
able. As many studies of the growth of plants 
without soil have shown, a crop receiving 
adequate food, water and light is as good if 
grown in sand or gravel as in soil. 

+ 2% 

Many crops have been treated with syn- 
thetic hormones and some were stunted by the 
heavier doses given. These doses were only 


heavy in comparison with the other quantities 
which were used. They were, in fact, verv light 
indeed in comparison with ordinary fertiliser or 
weed-killer rates of application. In 1940 at 
Jealott’s Hill Research Station it was found that 
by the application of a suitable dose of a-naph- 
thylacetic acid to a mixed sowing, the suscept- 
ible species could be suppressed and the other 
produce normal growth. This selective action 
then discovered has proved to be the basis of 
an entirely new method of selective 
killing. 

Organic chemists of the Dvestuffs Division 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., under 
Dr. W. A. Sexton, made many more syntheses 
culminating in the discovery of 4-chloro-2- 
methyl-phenoxvacetic acid, now known = as 
Methoxone—the active principle of Agroxone, 
as the material is known when used in the 
agricultural field. 

It is not known how this potent chemical, 
and some of its allies with similar properties, 
bring about their effects. They certainly cause 
a great physiological upheaval in the plants 
which they destroy. Stems and leaves become 
contorted and even masses of voung roots may 
burst from the weed stem, while the growth of 
the plant is arrested before death ensues. If 
the secrets of this process can be unearthed, who 
knows but that we may be able to replace the 
hoeing of sugar-beet and mangolds by the dis- 
tribution of a chemical weed eradicator ? 

Many of these synthetic hormones are 
readily transported within the plant. The 
scorching type of weed-killer kills the aerial 
parts of plants so rapidly that there is little 
absorption by the strong root-stocks of peren- 
nial weeds, and things like docks and thistles 
rapidly regenerate. Perhaps the new system 
will provide a means of disposal of these greedy 
robbers of the soil’s wealth, 

* s # 


weed- 


Not to arable land alone will the influence of 
the synthetic hormone be confined. It may be 
that the thistles, buttercups, nettles and horse- 
tails of our grass lands will be selectively re- 
moved, for our cultivated grasses are closely 
related to our corn crops and may be expected 
to resist while the weeds succumb. Research is 
now going on to find what can be done by using 
this new weapon against the dandelions, plan- 
tains, cat’s ear, clovers and daisies of our lawns, 
bowling greens and golf greens. 





is receiving keen attention is the prevention of the 


premature falling of fruit from trees. In 


many 


countries the so-called pre-harvest drop of apples 


and pears results in heavy losses of fruit. 


bushes with a-naphthylacetic acid or 


i e.. 


Not only do the natural hormones possess growth- 
promoting properties but, under certain circumstances, 
Everyone is familiar 
with the growing twig whereon, so long as the terminal 
bud maintains vigorous growth, all or most of the 
axillary buds remain dormant. If, however, the leader 
is cut out then the side shoots burst into leaf and 
growth. It seems most likely that the dormancy of the 
side buds is due to influence of a hormone diffusing 
Again, many of the 
synthetic hormones act in the same way. Experiments 
are now under way to find out what useful purpose can 


they appear to prevent growth. 


downwards from the end shoot. 


be erved by utilising this property. 


It may be that we shall be able to retard the 
opening of the flower buds of our fruit trees until all 
darger of Spring frosts is past. Current research will 
shy whether suitable doses and times of application 
Or, again, perhaps 


wil produce this desirable effect. 


It has 
been found that spraying or dusting the trees or 
a-naphthyl- 
acetamide a short while before the drop is due will pre- 
vent or very considerably reduce it. The hormone arrests 
the formation of the abscission layer in the fruit stalk 
which normally precedes the falling of the fruit. 


it: ay be possible to prevent the sprouting of potatoes 


an. other root crops in the clamps in the Spring, a 
So. ce of great loss to the farmer and the country. 


With the extraordinary extension of our knowledge 


THE BOY AND THE BUZZARD 





G. W. F. Ellis 


Breon, younger son of Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Rawlings, until recently Second 


in Command, British Pacific Fleet, and of Lady Rawlings photographed at home 


at Lancarffe, near Bodmin, Cornwall, with a tame buzzard, Belinda 
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The Human Face 


By JOHN BROPHY 


The human face from every 
aspect—its visual exterior and 
its expressive faculties; the 
influence of heredity and 
race; beards, coiffures; the 
faces of saints and famous 
men, of artists’ models and 
pin-up girls—all these are 
discussed in this first full- 
length work of non-fiction by 
the well-known novelist. J/lus- 
trated. 15s. net 


Book Society Recommendation 


Face to Face 
with China: 


By H. B. RATTENBURY 
A missionary in China for 
twenty years, the author aims 
at making us realize that 
below the surface there is 
neither East nor West. With 
32 pages of photographs by 
CECIL BEATON and 24 pages 
of Isotype charts. 10s. 6d. net 


Poems from Italy 


A companion volume to 
Poems from the Desert (a copy 
of which was presented to 
Mr. Churchill by  Field- 
Marshal Montgomery at the 
El Alamein dinner), this col- 
lection of verses was written 
by members of the Eighth 
Army during the first nine 
months of the Italian Cam- 
paign. Foreword by Lievt.- 
GEN. SiR OLIVER LEESE. 
Introduction by SIEGFRIED 
SASSOON. 6s. net 


For young people 


The Herons 
of Pikey’s Steep 


By C. E. Roperts 
Pikey’s Steep is a romantic 
old farm full of opportunities 
for adventure for the Heron 
children. With their much- 
loved grown-ups, they give a 
charming picture of family 
life in the country. JIlus- 
trated. 7s. 6d. net 


Recent Reprints 


Britain’s Home 
Guard 


‘A character study,’ with text 
by JoHN Bropnuy and nine- 
teen colour plates by Eric 
KENNINGTON. 6s. net 
“Home Guards will treasure this 
book with their proficiency badges.” 

—Manchester Guardian 


It all 
Happened Before 


By JoHN RADNOR 

The story of the home defence 
forces from King Alfred’s 
Fyrd to the Home Guard. 
Illustrated with black-and- 
white drawings by R. T. 
Cooper. 10s. 6d. net 

The history of these irregulars 


makes fascinating reading.” 
—The Studio 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


A Review by HOWARD SPRING 





FROM THE BLUE HARE By M. Prishvin (Hutchinson 3s. 6d.) 


Y far the greater number of 

books for children that have 

reached me this year are 

straightforward stories, whose 
readers, I suppose, would be anything 
from eight to fourteen or so. But there 
are one or two stories that children 
even younger than this will enjoy, 
though in that case, except for pre- 
cocious children, the books will have 
to be read to them. 

First of all, there 
Wombolia, by “ Roddy” 
6s.) whose author is little more 
than a child himself. ‘“ Roddy” 
is Roderick Maude-Roxby, and he 
is 13 years old. It is not unusual 
for a child to write and _ illustrate 
a book, or even to have a_ book 
published; but in such a case two 
things usually happen. In the first 
place the book is about high jinks 
and small practical adventures; and 
in the second the pictures do not, as 
a rule, amount to much. 

The interesting thing about 
“Roddy’s”’ work is that he has 
written and drawn with imagination. 
The tale is a fairy-tale of the adven- 
tures of a frog who had the great 
advantage of living in a country where 
no one but himself could swim. 
Though imaginative, the tale is 
traditional and owes a lot, no doubt, 
to many other tales; but the pictures 
seem to me to spring from a purely 
personal inspiration. Some are black 
and white and some are coloured; all 
have extraordinary vitality, and the 
coloured ones have a great sense of 
colour-harmony. I have a feeling that 


is Bulgy in 
(Witherby, 


“Roddy ’”’ will, as they say, “‘ get some- 
where’’—a sense that does not often 


visit me when considering the writing 
and drawing of children. 


A MYSTERY STORY 

There are some agreeable pictures, 
too (by Bridget Moss), illustrating 
Mary Maloney’s The Mystery of the 
Pink Elephants (Oxford University 
Press, 5s.). There were 24 pink 
elephants mentioned in the mysterious 
letter which Edward and Veronica 
found in the park. Veronica suspected 
that ‘“‘pink elephants’’ was merely a 
code expression to conceal some ne- 
farious doings, and this led to the 
quest which the children undertook in 
company with a delightful and under- 
standing professor. They really were 


pink elephants after all, and charming 
ones, as the small reader will discover. 

There are two books by Alison 
Uttley, who by now 


surely is well 





enough established in the affections of 
child readers for me to have little left 
to do but say “‘ Here they are.’’ Some 
Moonshine Tales and The Weather 
Cock (Faber, 4s. 6d. each) contain 
about a dozen little stories each, and 
you could hardly do better so far as the 
traditional fairy-story is concerned. 

Finally, among these books for 
younger children, there is Johnny 
Mouse of Corregidor (Hutchinson, 6s.), 
a slight sentimental American story, 
by Marion Johnson, about a little girl 
and her pet mouse. 


RUSSIAN TALE 


So we come to the books which 
take the place with growing children 
that the novel has with adults. The 
liveliest and most imaginative of them 
comes from Russia—The Extraordin- 
ary Adventures of Karik and Valya 
by Yan Larry (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.). 
This is a Wellsian story of how two 
youngsters ate the reverse of the food 
of the gods. They found themselves 
reduced to a size at which a mouse 
was a monster and a spider a terrifying 
menace. With a professor who gal- 
lantly took the reducing draught also, 
in order to find where they had got 
to, they had a droll, exciting and 
alarming time, not unmixed with 
instruction in natural history. 

The best thing about The Great 
Carlos, by M. E. Buckingham (COUNTRY 
LIFE, 7s. 6d.), is that it gives some 
authentic and vivid pictures of life in 
the country districts of India. Carlos 
was a boy of Portuguese descent who 
learned how to tame pariah dogs, and 
then had the luck to acquire a pony 
which hardly needed training: it was 
a born buffoon. With this equipment, 
Carlos found himself not only in the 
English circus ring but at the top of 
his profession. However, the call of 
India was too strong, and he went 
back the more readily because he had 
learned in the West the useful trick of 
investing money. ‘The information 
so kindly given to him opened up 
vistas of perpetual ease and plenty.” 
No wonder he bowed low to Mr. Camp 
and exclaimed: ‘Sahib, truly you 
have been good to me.”’ 

Thomas C.  Hinkle’s Shep 
(Hutchinson, 6s.) is an excellent and 
well-illustrated story of a collie dog’s 
adventures during the ‘covered 
wagon”’ period of American history. 
There are two other American tales in 
my bunch: Airmen of the Amazon, 
by Frederic Nelson Litten (Hutchin- 
son, 6s.), and The Secret of the Ruby 





HUTCHINSON 
Gift Books for Children 





For Girls and Boys, 6—9 years 
FOUR AND TWENTY 





BLACKBIRDS 
Collected by Helen Dean Fish and illustraied 
by Robert Lawson... eee eee 10/6 


LITTLE MAGIC HORSE 
Written by Peter aera and illustrated by 
Vera Bock eee . oes eee 15/6 
SEA MAGIC 
Written by Patricia Robins and illustra ed 
by Frank Rogers 
THE TINY PRINCE 
and other Stories 
Written and illustrated by Grace Lodge 


16 
PUDDLEDOCK FARM 
_ Written and illustrated by Grace Lodge 


7 6 
/ 

THE BUNKER BOOK 

Written by David Sinclair and illustrated 

by Bernard Richardson ane oon ©6116 
LOLLIPOP WOOD 

Written by John Paddy Carstairs and 

illustrated by Hilda Boswell ... ce 008 
WHEN MICHAEL WAS Six 

Written by Frances Dale and illustrated by 

Ernest Noble ... - 7/6 
THE MAGIC HERB 

Written and illustrated ail seamed Bur- 

roughs i 6/- 
BASIL BUMBLEBEE 

Written by Isobel St. Vincent and illustrated 

by Helen Haywood ... ag i. ae 
LAMPLIGHTER JOE 

Written by Isobel St. Vincent and illustrated 

by Gertrude Mittelmann +e | 
THE GOLDEN EAGLE 
and other Tales 

Written by Francoise De Piro D’Amico and 

illustrated by H. M. Brock ... on ee 
For Girls and Boys, 9 yrs. upwards 


TALES FOR A nipaeaieaianeal 





Denis Mackail ove 10/6 
SHEP—A Collie of the old West 

Thomas C. Hinkle... oe = 6+ 
SMILER 

By C. Gifford Ambler io oo 
HAZARD aa 

Eric Leyland ... 6/- 
THE TWISTED TALISMAN 

Meta Shaw ... sia: ee 
THE ENEMY “UNDER THE 
MICROSCOPE 

O. Kuznetsova 6/- 
THE FALCON ‘OF ERIC THE 
RED 

Catherine Cate Coblentz a cos. Jefe 
FOGBOUND 

Hawthorne Daniel __..... oe ee) 


AIRMEN OF THE erat 


Frederic Nelson Litten 


AIR MISSION TO ALGIERS 


Frederic Nelson Litten 5/- 
PILOT OF THE HIGH AND) S$ 
Frederic Nelson Litten . »|- 


THE PHANTOM FREIGHTER 
Felix Reisenberg, jun. »- 
KNIGHT OF THE 
WILDERNESS 
Maxine Shore and M. M. Oblinger ... |- 


PARATROOPS IN ome 


“*Pegasus”’ oe [- 
FLYING HORSES 

John Hamlin °... sits its» Of 
SUBCHASER 1M 

Josef Berger ... ae oF 
ALL FARES PLEASE! 

Eric Leyland ... as 


THE | NTELLIGENCE CORPS 


SAVES THE sannanand 
M. Frow eee i 


HUTCHINSON’S 
Books for Young People 





10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 
Christmas Books 


V. S. Pritchett 
IT MAY NEVER HAPPEN 
A collection of short stories 


by the author of You Make 
Your Own Life. 7s. 6d. net 


Frederic Prokosch 
{GE OF THUNDER 
A picaresque novel about 


a secret nocturnal journey 
across France. 8s. 6d. net 


Norman Douglas 
.N ALMANAC 
An anthology chosen by the 
author from his own works, 
6s. net 


’eter Matthews 
UROPEAN BALANCE 
Surveys modern European 


history and analyses problems 
of world peace. 8s. 6d. net 


‘ric Joysmith 

‘EGASUS 

A gay and lively children’s 
book about a little horse. 
Illus. in 4 col. litho. 5s. net 




















) HERBERT JENKINS" 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Toy Folk and 


Nursery People 


By Leonard R. Gribble 


Each of the Toy Folk in this most 
delightful book is the subject of 
verses that will be enjoyed by 
every child who loves its toys and 
regards them as beings with indi- 
vidual traits and characteristics. 


Illustrated by Hilda McGavin 
7s. 6d. net 


Jane and the 


Pale Faces 
By Vera Barclay 


Jane has a host of friends. “Her 
joy of life, her curiosity,” the 
News Chronicle wrote, “and her 
ingenuity bring her into all kinds 
of exciting adventures. You will 
enjoy Jane whether you are eight 

or eighty.” 7s, 6d. net 


The King Who 
Was Cold 


By Geoffrey Lang 


With 8 full-colour plates and 
many illustrations in line by 
Will Nickless. 

This altogether delightfully 
humorous story surpasses the 
author’s previous book, The 
Dwarf Who Was Much Too Clever 

7s. 6d. net 
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Locket, by Harriet Evatt (Newnes, 
6s.). The first of these is a story based 
on the German attempt to obtain 
control of airways in South America; 
and the other is an account of country 
doings, as experienced by a small girl 
living on a farm, stiffened by a rather 
creaking ‘“‘plot.’’ It is a good little 
book, with a sense of humour and areal 
understanding of the way children 
look at things. 

A collection of Folk Tales of the 
Peoples of the Soviet Union (Herbert 
Jenkins, 5s.), translated by Gerard 
Shelley, is alive with the authentic 
vitality of folk-lore whencesoever 
derived. It is strange how these old 
tales, let them come from where they 
will, always have the same flavour, 
and often the same incidents. It is all 
here once more, with one modern note 
—a tale in which “Comrade Stalin”’ 
appears as a character. 

STORIES OF WAR 

The war has come into only two 
of the books that have reached me. 
One belongs to the school of the 


“highly improbable’’—the — school 
which gives us a set of spirited 


youngsters pitting their wits—success- 
fully of course—against the evil 
doings of grown-up conspirators. The 
last phrase is a sufficient epitome 
of the whole manner and matter: 
““T know one thing,’ Paul put in 
triumphantly, ‘ between us, we've jolly 
well busted their gang !’”’ It is called 
The Three P’s at Valley Farm (Newnes, 
5s.) and is by Jeanie Brown. 

The other book is a different 
affair: In the Same Boat, by Kitty 
Barnes (Dent, 7s. 6d.). Miss Barnes 
is a good writer whether for children 
or adults. This story is of a small 
Polish girl, torpedoed on the high 
seas and spending with an English 
family the interval between her 
arrival in this country and her depar- 
ture to work for the ‘‘ Underground” 
in Poland. Antosia is a real human 
being, and her time in England makes 
a humorous and courageous story. 

A tale of another war—Louis 
XIV’s war on the Huguenots by the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, is 
the theme of Agnes M. Miall’s Escape 
to England (Newnes, 5s.). It is a well- 
told probable tale of how the family 
of a Protestant pastor in Normandy 
had to separate, some fleeing into 
Holland, some stowing away to 
England, to be re-united at last among 
the silk-weavers of Spitalfields. 


HIGH-SPIRITED FUN 

Vera Barclay’s Jane and the Pale 
Faces (Herbert Jenkins, 7s. 6d.) has 
its points, and top marks go for its 
sense of high-spirited fun. Jane, who 
looked like getting no holiday because 
her impoverished father had sold his 
country cottage, was inspired by the 
many charity appeals in the papers 
to write one for herself and friends. 
And so the wealthy began to receive 
letters asking them to support the 
“Sunny South Coast Camp for London 
Children—incorporated by Royal 
Charter.’”’ A brush with the police 
was a bit of a set-back to begin with; 
but a peer whose heart of gold was 
not the only golden thing about him 
saw the humour of the matter, and 
there was a holiday camp after all. 

Violet Needham’s The House of 
the Paladin (Collins, 8s. 6d.) is what 
one might diagnose as “Prisoner of 
Zenda type,’’ retold on the level of 
young minds. There is the beautiful 
little Duchess Anastasia of Ornawitza, 
and the boy-king Alexander, and the 
English boy Hugh Vallence caught 
up during his holiday into an exciting 
web of villainy and intrigue. It makes 
a good book for older children. 
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Mary F. Moore’s Canadian Magic 
(Sylvan Press, 7s. 6d.) is not so much 
a novel as a new and attractive way 
of teaching history. Priscilla, whose 
brother was in Canada, went to stay 
with her aunt who had the useful gift 
of being able to call up Chief Shining 
Star, an Indian who had lived in 
Canada long ago. In conversations 
with the chief, Priscilla was given an 
unusual refresher course in Canada’s 
history. So what with one thing and 
another, by the time she was herself 
ready to go to Canada she had plenty 
to think about. 


PICTURE BOOKS 


So much for the books to be read. 
Then there are those that are mainly 
picture books, and those that appeal 
equally through pictures and writing. 
In this latter class, a good example 
is B. Melville Nicholas’s Round the 
Year (MacDonald, 10s. 6d.) wherein 
the story of English wild life is helped 
out by first-rate photographs. 

Cecily Englefield, who makes her 
chief appeal through drawing, can 
always be relied on to devise an 
attractive little story to carry the 
pictures. Here we have her A Tale of a 
Tadpole (Murray, 3s. 6d.), and it gives 
her just the opportunity to fill a book 
with entrancing drawings of pond life. 

Nina Brownlow’s Judy Finds the 
Merrygrins (COUNTRY LIFE, 7s. 6d.) is 
another example of the same sort of 
thing, though the tale carrying the 
pictures in this case is more worn and 
sentimental. But it is a book to buy 
for its drawings which will delight the 
very young. 

Yet another of these books is 
Buttercup Fairy by Cam (Lane, 5s.). 
Cam has had a happy new idea for 
Fairyland—that is, a fairy as fat as 
butter, as round as a ball. All ends 
well. The simple accident of falling on 
a hedgehog, which punctured her and 
thinned her down like a_ pricked 
balloon, changed her life. 

Jennifer Goes to School, by Gee 
Denes (Nelson, 7s. 6d.) is one of those 
severely practical books that have no 
truck with fairies and such matters. 
True, Jennifer hoped to see a fairy, 
but it turned out to be only a squirrel. 
The book tells the story of one day in 
Jennifer’s life, and the pictures are 
coloured photographs of such en- 
trancing objects as school bells, book 
satchels and cakes cf soap. 





FROM JUDY FINDS THE 


MERRYGRINS (COUNTRY LIFE) 
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Books for Boys 
and Girls 





VIOLET 
NEEDHAM 


Fler New Book is 
THE HOUSE OF 
THE PALADIN 


The story of a medizval 
castle, full of excitement 
and_ thrills, 

Miss Needham is THE 
outstanding writer of 
adventure stories. 


Previous Books include 
STORMY PETREL 


THE BLACK 
RIDERS 


THE EMERALD 
CROWN 


THE HORN OF 
MERLYNS 


THE WOODS OF 
WINDRI 


Each 8s. 6d. 





MAIL COACH 


Joan Selby-Lowndes 
THE ENCHANTED 
VILLAGE 


Guy Rawlence 


Each 8s. 6d. 





Books for Young 


Children 


LITTLE GREY 
RABBIT TO THE 
RESCUE 
Alison Uttley and 
Margaret Tempest 


33. 6d. 


GOLD GORSE 
COMMON 
M. Tempest & M. Kaye 
63. 
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PATI cormers 
, the RAT 


The Ratin Service will 
Spotlight your Rat Problem 


and well-tested methods 

. make careful inspection 
and treatment of premises 
at regular intervals. Let the 
Ratin Service deal with your 
rats and mice . Write, 


Rats are a serious menace... 
it needs a big organisation to 
cope with the problem. The 
greatest known menace to rats 
is the Ratin Service. . . from its 
depots in all principal towns 
the Ratin Service conducts now... ask our surveyor to 
a nation-wide campaign... call and explain how the 
its highly-skilled surveyors Ratin Service can deal with 
and operators use scientific your rat problem. 


NO PREPARATIONS FOR SALE. SERVICE ONLY. 


RATIN SERVICE 


THE BRITISH RATIN CO. LTD., 125 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.i Tele: ABBey 7621 


Ma: 
Ma n 


Birmingham, Bristol, Belfast, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpoo!, Leeds 
tle, Nottingham. Salisbury, Sh Id and Subsidiary Branches throughout 





C.L. 
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FARMING NOTES 





THE SAGA OF THE 
LAND 


San expiring gasp the Ministry 
of Information gives us 
Land at War, which is 
described as the official story 
of British farming 1939-44. 
This is not a publication for farmers 
to take seriously. They should buy it, 
and the cost is only Is. 6d., because 
it will give them an idea of the fanciful 
way in which a popular writer can 
present hard facts. The photographs 
are lively and so is the writing, but 
they hardly ring true. We are given 
first a word picture of the country’s 
food situation in September, 1939— 
Britain depending for over 60 per 
cent. of her food-stuffs on overseas 
sources; her supply lines in danger of 
being cut at any moment; a vast 
population of soldiers and factory- 
workers to be fed and much of the 
land out of heart and in a worse con- 
dition than it had been in for many 
vears. So the immediate job was to 
get as much land as possible ploughed 
up and planted by the following 
Spring. The national larder was 
threatened and thousands of tons 
of corn, potatoes and cattle fodder 
had to be found to fill it. There was 
not a moment to lose, for the need 
was urgent. The year was growing 
old; the land had to be ploughed and 
Winter corn sown before it was too 
late. Every farmer was waiting to 
enter the battle, to be told his station 
and put to the test. The War Agri- 
cultural Committees set to work 
without delay. They met in village 
inns, barns, town halls and farm-house 
kitchens. They kept their talk short, 
for the time was short and they had 
to get back to their fields. But each 
committee-man knew he was in the 
battle at last and when he returned 
to his farm at night he had all the 
responsibility of his district upon him 
and a list in his hand which said 
‘*10,000 acres of wheat, 6,000 acres of 
potatoes, 1,000 acres of sugar-beet”’ 
more or less. That was his immediate 
objective, and as he looked round the 
local landscape of unploughed grass 
he may well have wondered if next 
Spring would really see so many things 
growing, for no other Spring had done 
so in 20 years. So the story is told 
with plenty of highly-coloured phrase. 
No doubt it is good for us to see our- 
selves as others see us. 


The Tithes 


ig me now turn to something 
much more solemn—the second 
report of the Tithe Redemption Com- 
mission. In the last two years the 
Commission has done little more than 
collect the annuities charged by the 
Tithe Act of 1936 and issue stock in 
compensation for the rent-charges 
extinguished by the Act. The pre- 
paration of annuities, registers and 
maps has had to be suspended, but 
this will go ahead as soon as _ the 
Commission gets back more staff. 
£2,591,380 was collected on the 
annuities falling due in 1944, which 
was 97 per cent. of the net charge. As 
the report comments, the rate of 
collection has been well maintained. 
Up to this year annuities amounting 
to £113,350 have been redeemed, the 
consideration money being £2,830,246. 
It is interesting to have these figures 
when the National Farmers’ Union has 
just expressed its view that the tithe 
system operates as a tax on agricul- 
tural production. The N.F.U. wants 
amending legislation to be introduced 
to provide for the extinguishment of 
the system at the earliest possible 
moment. The Tithe Act of 1936 fixed 
the redemption period at 60 years. 
It is not quite clear what the N.F.U. 
have in mind. Presumably they want 
an immediate measure of relief for 
tithe-payers, limiting the redemption 


period to, say, 20 years, with a si »- 
stantial contribution from the ti: «- 
payer to make the accounts of | ie 
Tithe Redemption Commission bala; ce 
without leaving the parsons to b ir 
all the loss. Personally, I have ne er 
felt very keenly about tithes beca) se 
I know that the tithe charge or a 
property is always taken into accor at 
in assessing its sale value. If a n in 
buys a farm for £2,000 less than ts 
full value because a tithe cha se 
attaches to the land, he knows \ >|! 
enough that he is taking on a conti: u- 
ing liability. I certainly agree t’ at 
tithes should be extinguished as sv jn 
as possible, but I cannot see why he 


‘cost should fall on the taxpayer or on 


the parson. 
Training in Poultry Farmin; 


HILE the response of Service 
men to the opportunity of 
farm training at Government expense 
is small, there are some men coming 
forward for training in poultry farm- 
ing. For their sakes I hope they will 
learn all they can before they start 
off on their own account. As Mr. H. 
Perkins says in a new book Poultry 
Farming for All (Littlebury, 7s. 6d.), 
poultry farming, far from being a 
convenient occupation for the dull or 
stupid, is a very highly-skilled and 
scientific job, full of interest year in 
and year out. The capital invested 
need not be great and the overhead 
expenses can be kept low. Against 
this is the probable small return in 
cash for the physical and mental 
effort expended. There are no fortunes 
to be made but probably plenty of 
good friends. He adds that there is 
usually a very happy relationship 
between poultry farmers, no_ pro- 
fessional jealousy and a great willing- 
ness to help one another. 


The Best Apprenticeship 


FTER a spell in the Services a 
A man requires time for mental 
adjustment, and anyone conteim- 
plating poultry farming, as (Mir. 
Perkins advises, should spend at least 
one year on a progressive farm to gain 
practical experience at all seasons of 
the year and take part in all the work 
from chick-rearing onwards. The War 
Agricultural Committees have drawn 
up lists of poultry farmer.:, as well as 
others who will take men under tie 
Government’s training scheme. T iis 
will be the best apprenticeship a id 
the best insurance against the ri: ks 
that the novice has to face, especia ly 
at this time when prices of stock a id 
equipment are high and the futi re 
uncertain. 


Electricity on the Farm 


:, is tantalising to hear of all ‘ie 
labour-saving services that el 

tricity can offer to the modern farm ‘. 
A leaflet issued by Crompton Park n- 
son, Limited, shows just the equ p- 
ment that I should like to have on i1y 
farm to ‘‘ get it done at the touch o a 
switch.’ Chaff-cutting, root-cutti: g, 
corn-grinding, baling, clippimg cati e, 
grass-drying, sawing wood and pun )- 
ing water can all be made to look 30 
easy. I like the idea too of floodi ig 
the farm with electric light, whi h 
fully and properly used will no dou dt 
drive away the handicap of darkn: ss 
from the buildings and yards. I rea: y 
believe that the electricity sup} y 
companies are now awake to thir 
responsibilities and whether or not t 'e 
Government apply nationalisation 0 
the electricity supply we shall gt 
current brought at reasonable rats 
to almost every farm. Then we shall 
enjoy using all the labour-saving equi )- 
ment the manufacturers are gettig 
ready for us. CINCINNATUS. 
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CONTROL OF FURNISHED 
TENANCIES 


“y EARLY every aspect of 
real property is becoming 
subject to official control 
with consequent diminu- 
tion of what were once 
revarded as the fundamental rights of 
o. ners. The proposal to regulate the 
sc ing price of houses proved im- 
pr cticable and was quietly dropped 





a ew weeks ago. A new proposal 
ai cting the letting of furnished 
ac. ommodation embodies the de- 


be able but operative principle of rent 

re riction, and may therefore, subject 

to ertain limitations, come into force. 
WORK FOR VALUERS 


r HE fixation of disputed rents of 
4. furnished accommodation will 
as ‘redly call for at least two valua- 
ti s, one of the premises and the 
( r of the furniture. In regard to 
I there will be divergent views 
a the critical date of calculation. 
I- ttobe1939ornow? The difference 
be veen rental value in 1939 and 1945 
i nmon knowledge, and a still more 
st. ‘ling increase has taken place in 
fu iture prices,accompanied bya prac- 
ti | impossibility of purchasing items 
é r for newly setting up of house- 
ke oing or for replacement of worn- 
ou things. Seeing that thousands of 
di utes will inevitably arise, an army 
of ispectors or valuers will be needed 
mn so many cases will be put down 
foi hearing by the suggested ‘‘tribu- 
na.5’’ that the ‘‘cause list’’ will take 
mths to clear. Litigants, if they 
m be so called, will have to pay 
he: cing-fees and costs, and, although 
no .ime has been lost in asserting that 
ex: rbitant rents will have to be re- 
funded, nobody has yet thought of the 
not uncommon case of landlords who 
have been letting their premises at 
rents much below the real level, and 
who have a moral right to recover the 
deficiency. ‘‘Sauce for the goose.”’ 
‘FURNISHED ”’ LETTINGS 

HE abuse of the term furnished 

has been a legitimate grievance 
to a great many tenants for a great 
many years. Bits of worn-out lino- 
leum, a derelict towel-horse, and a 
bamboo table little larger than an 
id-fashioned cake-stand, do not make 
a room or a flat furnished. Doubtless 
one reason why some persons have 
made a more or less absurd pretence 
that the accommodation they were 
letting could be designated ‘‘fur- 
nished’’ was in order to retain the 
comparative advantage as regards 
tenure of a furnished letting over one 
where the premises were let simply as 
vacant. 


PROFITEERING 

URING the war period when so 

many people were compelled to 

any sort of rooms that were 
within a reasonable distance from 
their work, they were literally victim- 
ised by landlords whose own tenure of 
premises was protected by rent 
restrictions and such landlords un- 
questionably escaped payment of any 
tax on profits. The whole range of 
cases such as or somewhat resembling 
those just outlined ought long ago to 
have been brought under a rigorous 


take 


ial control. Much of the dis- 
content that has been felt about 
furnished rents originated through 


what has been charged for the meanest 
type of accommodation. Now all are 
to come within the scope of a con- 
troiling Act, assuming that the Bill 
go. its destined course. It may be 
ar ued that the fair-minded landlord 
ha. nothing to fear from the measure, 
bu he may have a tenant who is not 
la’- and reasonable, or who, having 
cone to loggerheads with the landlord, 
my make trouble by a frivolous claim 
lor the revision of the rent. 


A VISTA OF LITIGATION 


| is too early to form an opinion 
as to the attitude of any tribunal 
towards claims, that is to say whether 
a tribunal might be so composed that 
its members lacked a judicial im- 
partiality in approaching questions. 
In any event the existence of a tribunal 
seems to suggest the necessity of 
another authority which should have 
a power of revising disputed decisions, 
and it is arguable that in certain 
eventualities aggrieved parties should 
have some means of taking a case into 
the High Court. It must be borne in 
mind that according to the preliminary 
outlines of the proposed measure no 
type of furnished accommodation is 
to be exempt from its operation. The 
issues to be decided might therefore 
involve very large amounts of rent 
and very valuable, even rare, furniture 
and works of art. One result of 
restricting an owner’s right to obtain 
what he might consider to be a fair 
rent, is likely to be very greatly 
increased stringency in the prepara- 
tion of inventories and schedules of 
condition of furniture and _ fittings. 
Naturally, in the past the rent of 
furnished houses and flats has taken 
into account something to offset 
depreciation in use, even though it be 
classifiable as ‘‘fair wear and tear.”’ 
If a rent is cut to the bone it may 
exclude every contingency apart from 
the actual occupation of the premises. 
A further resuit may be that, as hap- 
pened when control of the selling price 
of houses was being pressed for, the 
owners of finely furnished houses and 
flats may do their utmost to keep them 
from being available at all on tenancy. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
HE owner of a Sussex seaside 
house writes that he hopes that 
the short-term letting of such houses 
furnished will be expressly exempted 
from any Act. ‘‘Otherwise’’ (he says) 
“a goodly proportion of them will 
become vacant, because the rentals 
derived in about a couple of months 
in the Summer have defrayed most 
of the cost of the house during the 
rest of the year. Take, for instance, 
my own case: One, or generally two 
or three parties, will gladly pay 15 to 
20 guineas a week, covering July to 
September, and if I had half-a-dozen 
houses I could let them all in that 
way. The only service supplied is 
that the person who looks after the 
house throughout the year remains 
to take care of it and to help if re- 
quired by the temporary tenants. I 
estimate the present value of the 
furniture and fittings in the house at 
£1,500. If control is extended to this 
class of letting the first step will, I 
imagine, be a valuation of the fur- 
niture and the fixing of a percentage 
thereof as an element of the rent. 
The other question will be the rental 
value of the house simply as a house. 
If, say, £1,500 is adopted for the 
furniture and the percentage as rent 
of it for a whole year is put at 10 per 
cent., the proportion for three months 
would be at the most £37 10s., and 
if the rent of the house is taken at £80 
inclusive of rates, the three-monthly 
portion would be £20. Thus in theory 
there would be a basic figure of rather 
less than £60 for the three months, to 
set against an actual average receipt 
hitherto of about £150 to £180. 
Surely if, as is every year the case, 
there is competition for these holiday 
tenancies and people are glad to pay 
the short-term rents, interference with 
them is uncalled for. Possibly the 
Bill will not aim at this class of 
lettings. If it does one more house 
will have to be vacated, and at the 
controlled level nobody is likely to let 
it for holiday use.’’ ARBITER. 
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For a grand display of choice Spring 
flowers, plant these outstanding varieties: 


All Bulbs are guaranteed large 
flowering. Genuine Dutch-grown 
Bulbs direct from the bulb fields of 
Holland. 

Hyacinths, for bowls or bedding: 
Lady Derby, pink: L’Innocence, 


white; Yellow Hammer, short, com- 
pact truss; Marconi, bright pink; Perle 
Brilliant, porcelain blue; 10/6 doz. 

Tulips: Pride of Haarlem, rose; 
Yellow Giant, call; Bartigon, carmine, 
Princess Elizabeth, deep pink; Albino, 
white; 40/- 100. 

Tulips, double, early varieties: 
Marshal Niel, yellow to orange gold; 
Schoonord, white; Orange Nassau, 
orange red; Peach Blossom, rosy pink; 
Electra, cerise and carmine; 45/- 100. 
Daffodils: King Alfred, golden yellow: 
Godolphin, clear yellow; Rembrandt, grand for 
pots; Victoria, cream and yellow; Mrs. Krelage, 
white; 50/- 100. 

Narcissus: Poeticus Actea, the best for 
indoor growing, white perianth, yellow and red 
eye; Halvoce, bunch flowering; Barri Firetail, 
creamy white, crimson crown; 40/- 100. 

Crocus: Colours include wkite, striped, light 
and dark blue, yellow; 7/6 100. 

Dutch Iris: In mixed colours; 8/6 100. 
English Iris: Many different shades, wide colour range; 
15/- 100. 

Spanish tris: Assorted colours; 10/6 100. 
| Scilla Siberica: Sky blue; 16/6 100. 
| Lincolnshire-grown Bulbs, very fine specimens in the 
best varieties:— 

| || | Muscari Hyacinths: The popular Heavenly Blue; 12/6 100. 
ws Iris Tuberosa: Snakeshead variety; 20/- 100. 

Lilium Candidum: White Madonna lily, 1/9 each. 

Anemones: Large-flowering De Caen, mixed colours; 20/- 100. 

Narcissus: Cheerfulness, cream, yellow centre, bunch flowering, scented, grand for indoor 
cultivation, 45/- 100; Inglescombe, double, primrose yellow, 55/- 100. 

Daffodils: King Alfred, large flowering; Emperor, primrose and gold; 50/- 100. 

Floral Blend: A grand blending of many leading varieties of Daffodils and Narcissus, 45/- |00. 

Under 20/- add |/- carriage, etc. 


R. & G. CUTHBERT, 37 GOFF’S OAK, HERTS 


He’s getting 
THE 5™ FREEDOM 


(Freedom from Backache) 
That’s what you'll get 
when you’ve bought your 


EASI-DIGGER 


You may be hale and hearty 
You may have given up digging 
You may be disabled 

You may be infirm 

You may think you’re tooold 








BUT THE oo 


EASI-DIGGER 


makes everybody go 
digging and digging. 

iT CUTS OUT BACKACHE—DOES 75’, CF THE 

WORK—AND GETS IT DONE IN HALF THE TIM= 
The greatest Labour-Saving invention since the Plough 


In the Easi-Digger we have combined the LEVER and SPRING 
and made a tool that astonishes all who are privileged to use it 


the ATTACHMENTS 27/= Carriage Paid 


CASH WITH ORDER (or send for illustrated Lecflzt). 


GASCOIGNE & KINGSTON LTD. 


(Dept. 6a) ENFIELD WORKS EVERCREECH SOMERSET 





FOR ATTACHMENT TO YOUR 


on OWN SPACE OR FORK 








For 
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PHOTOGRAPHS : 


HE Winter town ensembles of long coat and frock contrast 
usually as to colour and fabric. The tailored dress and 
jacket ensemble in suiting or wool crépe, on the other hand, 
matches absolutely, but suites of fabrics in two or three 
weights are not being woven at present, so we get the Winter coat 
in thick duveteen, velours or tweed in one deep rich tone, the frock 
underneath in fine wool crépe or rayon in another. Both coats and 
dresses often have elaborate pouched and fluted pockets set below 
the waist where they give the effect of a peplum or basque. The 
pliable texture of many of the wools and rayons also lends itself 
to looped or draped styles, the drapery being drawn to the front, 
giving a distinctly Eastern silhouette. 
Skirts are longer than last year, necklines cut away to a wedge, 
U- or heart-shaped décolletage. Waists are sharply defined; the 
skirts are gathered all round with padding underneath at the sides, 
draped pannier-wise, given frilled basques or peplums, or have 
curved hip yokes bordered by an inset ruche of the fabric, all to 
draw attention to the curve of the hips. The flat streamlined sil- 
houette has been banished, for the time, to the more tailored type 
of frock. 
Kangaroo pockets are shown in the Dorville collection on town 
and country coats; another very novel skirt treatment for frocks 
shows a slender pillar of limp folds down the front of, otherwise, 
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STUDIO BUCKLEY 
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Left : Two tones of silver grey are = 
by Rima for a topcoat where the — 
emphasise the wide epaulettes, : ‘ 
dovetailed to the tiny waist. Under at 
worn a pale grey woollen dress drape 


one side.” Right: A coat with a draped 
waistline in violet face-cloth 


s under the violet coat 
n crépe with fullness 
t of the skirt, Eastern 
h Paget’s high, rolled 


(Below) The dres 
is veridian gree 
drawn to the fron 
fashion. Worn wit 


turban in rayon jersey 





straight frocks. The folds each side are pulled up and over the 
inlet belt in two points. The whole effect is architectural. Panniers 
appear on another Spring frock. The dressy type of jumper Gress 
in wool crépe is basqued; the tailored styles shown with deep flapped 
pockets. The famous button-through frocks are made, this season, 
with a half-belt inlet and fitting snugly into the small of the back, 
a fluid hemline, a prim rounded turndown collar close to the throat. 
Herring-bone tweeds in fine weaves and in woody-brown tones make 
some attractive suits and dresses. The four pleats in one suit are 
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always look for the name 


MORLEY 
a 


stockings undies knitwear gloves 








OF KENSINGTON 


HIGH STREET, W.8 
Remains a CONSTANT Element in a changing world 






For near 


4 ly a whole century Barkers Merchan- 


° y And to-day the Store remains faithful to its 
's@ and Service have brought satisfaction to tradition of DEPENDABILITY, SERVICE and 
its Customers. the inherent Value of its Merchandise. 
The publication of our Seasonal Catalogues is still restricted by the Paper Controi, but we invite you to 
eld us your name and address and §d. stamps to enable us to send you a copy of our next six issues. 
i LL LLL a EE EN A RAR RS ne aN Na 


OHN BARKER & CO., LTD., High Street, Kensington, W.8. West 5432 
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An original design for the young gitl, 


in ice blue satin. The very full skirt is 
trimmed with bands of satin, caught up 
with bows. The charming “ off the 
shoulder ” bodice is 


new cap sleeve. 


finished with the 


7 coupons. 


(Juvenile Department, Third Floor.) 


99 chenham “i g reebods 


WIGMORE STREET ¢ LONDON WH. 


LANgham 4444 (Debenhams Ltd, 


ee 
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For smart functions, high-crowned felt 
ruched in black ribbon from Aage 
Thaarup 


set four-square on the skirt, centre 
back and front and on each side. 
rhis gives an entirely new line, right 
away from the four pleats set in a 
panel in front, which has become 
monotonous. Jackets are neatly piped 
on pockets and revers with dark 
brown suéde. 

Colours for dresses are clear and 
bright—poppy red, mimosa yellow, 
Devon violet, tobacco brown. Crespa 
is the name of the canvas weave rayon 
used for many of the dresses and 
jumper suits, especially woven for this 
firm. The higher-priced Utility frocks 
will be in the shops in the Spring and 
Dorville showed a charming one in 
water green, in a thin wool, that will 
retail at about £5 10s. This has a skirt 
with flared fullness in front, a flat 
back and narrow frills outlining the 
curving pockets. <A pretty Utility 
frock in the old price range is violet 
wool with lavender piping on pockets 
that are shaped like the slices cut 
from a melon. 


ORE novelties appeared in a show of Zana frocks—a superfine 

wool georgette—and some thick coating duveteens woven in 
The georgette made two elegant black coats for the 
Summer of a type that has not been seen in this country throughout 
the war. They look suave enough to be worn as dinner dresses and 


Yorkshire. 
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would cover up multitudes of sins on 
old frocks or blouses. One has tailo ed, 
moderately-wide sleeves, a neat w: ist, 
flared hemline ; everything about ‘+ js 
plain save for the fronts, which are 
gathered as fully as they can be ind 
crossed right over so that the oat 
fastens almost under the left < :m, 
leaving a modest V at the r °ck, 
The second black georgette coat was 
a redingote with fluted flaps tc the 
deep patch pockets giving the « fect 
of a two-tiered basque in front. — :old 
brocade ribbon laid beneath the r- /ers 
and pockets of plain Winter top sats 
in thick black Royal Seal duv ‘een 
relieved the sombre dead blac ess 
and made a charming decor: ion, 
Tweed coats and suits in n¢ itral 
herring-bone showed the big s. eve, 
open at the wrist and rounded >oft- 
shouldered tops achieved by deep 
armholes and rounded yokes. “Mae 
West”’ was the name given to a cumel- 
coloured duveteen coat, gathered all 
round on to a deep round yoke; it 
had full bishop’s sleeves, and its big 
plastic buttons looked like domes of 
topaz. 


Coachmen’s capes are featured on 
some of the Spring coats, in dark 


wool crépes. Sleeves, generally, are wider and fuller. The tall toques 
and high-crowned felts in the Regency manner look well with these 
caped coats. Banana and tobacco brown, all the greys, beige and 
stone are strongly featured, and a certain warm tone of mushroom 
that looks very chic with black. 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 





Many changes have taken place 
since George III was King, not 
only in the design and style of 
clocks and watches, but also in the 
methods of making them. 


A hundred and fifty odd years ago, 
Camerer Cuss made clocks and 
watches by hand and for many 
generations their skilled craftsmen 
continued manufacturing, i.e., 
making by hand, good clocks and 
watches. 


With the introduction of machinery 
of almost incredible precision man- 
ufacture became mechanized, and an 
ever increasing diversity of makes, 
designs and qualities became avail- 
able. Some good, some suitable, 
some both. some neither. 


To discriminate between the best 
that can be made and the worst 
that can be sold is becoming more 
difficult. 


Consult Camerer Cuss and let their 
experience ensure your getting a 
clock or watch best suited to your 
purse and purpose. 


CAMERER CUSS 


Clocks Watches Jeweller 
NEW OXFORD STREET - LONDON : Wt. 
DHR 








CROSSWORD No. 826 


[wo guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No, 826, Country Lire, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
first post on Thursday, November 29, 1945. 


Notr.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 825. Jihe winner 
appeared in the issue of Novemter 16, will be announced neat week. 

ACROSS.—1, Mark Antony; 6, Leaf; 9, Commandeer; 10, Pisa; 12, 
Ellis; 13, Overacted; 14, Sloth; 16, Corner; 20, Robing; 21, Swift; 25, 
\ penny bun; 26, Bruin; 27, Fate; 28, Music halls; 29, Leek; 30, 
Stagnation, DOWN.—1, Mocked; 2, Rumble; 3, Avahs; 4, Tidworth; 
5, Needed; 7, Existing; 8, Flanders; 11, Far-off; 15, Lining; 17, Dread- 
ful; 18, Absentee; 19, Swanking; 22, Abduct; 23, Nuclei; 24, Unison; 
26, Bohea. 


of this Crossword, the clues of which 
- 


ACROSS. 


1. Browning’s nostalgic phrase for the Service: 
man overseas (2, 2, 2, 2, 7) 

9. A pigeon in the glass? (7) 

. No emulator of the busy bee (4, 3) 

. Mirth, admit me of thy ——.” 

—Milton (4 

. A two-faced fellow indeed ! (5) 
3. Best beginning for a fairy story, perhaps (4) 
3. Dorothy Osborne wrote some famous ons (7) 
7. Bag more ! (anagr.) (7) 

. Diminishing view of a German critic? (7) 

. Celestial beings (7) 


23. Mountains apparent in all mural decoration 


. “’Tis distance lends enchantment to tl 
And robes the mountain in its — 
—Campbel 
. What a gentleman is not to a gentl 
gentleman? (4) 
3. Not a leg to stand on? It’s against t 
but the leg’s there ! (7) 


view 


’ 


29. Little Ann is pretty sharp (7) 


. The old lag’s almanac? (7, 8) 


DOWN. 


1. An experience which seems to dispro 
seeing’s believing (7, 8) 

2. Possibly Shakespeare’s swan-song (7) 

3, 24’s author breaking camp? (4) 

. Mixed as in rod (7) 

5. Has choice tastes, and the cure for tl 

3. You’ll have been warned on the air 
air (4) 

7. He is concerned with eleemosynary 


f this 
itters 
(7) 
. Maybe a hairpin bend: don’t take it »n two 
wheels ! (9, 6) 
. Likely to be encountered at 8 (5) 
5. ‘My soul unto the boughs does glide : 
There like —— —— it sits ...” 
Marvell ( 
. Very superficial Shakespearian judge 
. Soft-eyed antelope (7) 
21. Mock orange (7) 
22. Somewhat pretty before the end, 
all make-believe ! (7) 
. Site of the Taj Mahal (4) 
. He said that the nations which had pi 
kind most in their debt had _ bee: 
states (4) 


man- 
small 


_— 





The winner of Crossword No. 82: is 
Mrs. L. Scott, 
Buttermilk Farm, Barford St. Micuael, 
Oxfordshire 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written cousent of the publishers first given, be emt 
re-sold. hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated conditior 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; ov affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 





